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SATURDAY, JUNE 4, 1960. 


IN A LAND OF FIRE AND DESTRUCTION: ONE OF THE VOLCANOES WHICH ROSE SUDDENLY OUT OF THE ANDES AS A RESULT 
OF THE SERIES OF VIOLENT EARTHQUAKES WHICH HAVE SHAKEN CHILE. 


Beginning on May 21 and continuing for several days, a whole series of | 
uakes struck tidal waves of 400 or 
the whole Pacific area, and 


dead or missing. The worst-hit area of the country, which is about 


strip of coastline, including six ports, has been utterly razed. The most damaged. The 
recent reports of the damage say that about a third of the entire six | estimated at more than {£175 millions. photographs 
million population of Chile has been rendered homeless, with nearly 6000 | in the Pacific area are on pages 962-963, 965 and 995.) 


Postage—Inland, 4d.; Canada, 1}d.; Eloewhere Abroad, 54d. (These rates apply as The Illustrated London News is registered at the G.P.O. as « newspaper.) 
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DEATH AND HAVOC FROM EARTHQUAKES 
AND 400-M.P.H. TIDAL WAVES: 
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’ ’ P ! A BRIDGE THAT COLLAPSED NEAR CONCEPCION, ONE OF THE WORST-HIT CITIES & 4 
e , F PEDESTRIANS GINGERLY MAKE THEIR WAY TO SAFETY. ; CI 


A HEARTBREAKING SCENE AS BEWILDERED AND HOMELESS INHABITANTS 
CHILE, STAND AMID THE RUBBLE WITH THEIR SALVAGED BELONGINGS. 


WATCHED BY THE GRIEF-STRICKEN PRESIDENT OF CHILE, HIS EXCELLENCY SENOR DON JORGE ES 
FOOD PARCELS BEING DISTRIBUTED IN CONCEPCION. 
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CITIZENS OF CONCEPCION PORMING A WORKING PARTY AMONG THE RUBBLE. 
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CLEARING UP THE DEBRIS AND SEARCHING FOR THE DEAD AND MISSING : ; OT i LT, 
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CONTORTED INTO NIGHTMARE SHAPES AS EARTHQUAKES CAUSED THE GROUND TO CAI 
A RESIDENTIAL STREET IN VALDIVIA, SOUTHERN CHILE. 





An area of 70,000 square miles of Central and Southern Chile bore the brut! 
the succession of earthquakes and tidal waves which struck 
the week following the first impact on May 21. i 





DISTR! 0 Al OM CO PCION: A CHURCH WHICH COLLAPSED. CHILE’S DEATH 
ROLE MAY EXCEED 6000. A THIRD OF THE NATION MAY BE HOMELESS. 
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CHILE, THE SADDEST COUNTRY IN 
THE SOUTH AMERICAN CONTINENT. 


UNIVERSITY CITY OF CONCEPCION: WOMEN SEARCHING FOR BELONGINGS AND SCRAPS OF FOOD AMONG 
THE RUBBLE OF HOUSES WHERE HUNDREDS DIED. 
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VINE THAT WAS A ROAD: A SCENE IN PUERTO MONTT, SOUTH OF CONCEPCION, ONE OF THE TOWNS WORST HIT 
BY THE RECENT EARTHQUAKES AND TIDAL WAVES. 
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LODGING OUT OF THE RAIN IN AN IMPROVISED SHELTER: A CHILEAN FAMILY— 
ONE OF HUNDREDS MADE HOMELESS. THE RAIN WAS AN ADDED HAZARD. 


AP OF SCRAP-METAL THAT WAS A FACTORY TWENTY-FOUR HOURS EARLIER: PART OF THE 
PORT OF CORONWEL AID FROM MANY NATIONS HAS POURED INTO CHILE. 


mpeste Gilier. Pouring rain further increased the general discomfort and 
Tescue 


A FUNERAL FOR THE VICTIMS OF THE DISASTER BEING HELD IN THE TOWN OF LOTA, I= THE HEART 
OF THE DISTRET WHICH SUFFERED WORST. 
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GO the Summit meeting has come and gone and 
there has been no Summit! Or, in the words 

of the poet: 

Jack and jill 

Went up the hill 

To fetch a pail of water, 

Jack came down 

And broke his crown 

And Jill came tumbling after ! 


The cynics who never supposed anything would 
come of a Summit meeting except frustration and 
humiliation feel they have been proved right; 
the starry-eyed optimists who were 
sure that Utopia was round the corner 
have been fooled again; and the 
generality of mankind, in all countries, 
have been left bitterly disappointed. 
The whole affair has proved both a 
farce and a tragedy. And it may prove 
the opening scene of a far greater 
tragedy. j 

Viewed as a competition in propa- 
ganda—for, as it mever became a 
conference, that was all that the Summit, 
alas, turned out to be—it seems hard 
to say which of the two leading princi- 
pals suffered most from its collapse. 
Mr. Khrushchev presented himself to a 
tensely watching world, with every 
accompaniment of deliberate display, as 
a bully and ranter who was ready to 
jeopardise mankind’s hopes of peace and 
bring the world almost to the edge of 
war in order to humiliate the American 
President. And, on the other side, after 
proclaiming, contrary to normal diplo- 
matic usage, his personal responsibility 
for a deliberate invasion of Russia's air 
space for purposes of espionage, and on 
the very eve of the conference that was 
to have ended the Cold War and 
inaugurated an era of international 
co-operation and trust, the Head of the 
American State declined to apologise 
for what, by accepted standards of 
international diplomacy and courtesy, 
should have been disowned if it was 
not to be regarded as an unfriendly 
act. Yet everyone who knows the 





given the reasonable amends the incident and his 
admission called for, particularly since the whole 
future of mankind depended on the conference 
meeting in an amicable spirit. But by grossly 
exaggerating the original breach of international 
law, which, however unhappy in its timing, was 
no more heinous—indeed, a great deal less so— 
than innumerable acts of espionage which the 
Russians have been carrying out against the West 
for years, and which have put them in possession 
of many of the West’s most vital defensive secrets, 
and then by publicly abusing the American 
President as a brigand and aggressor, the Russian 





reconnaissance flights over Russian territory— 
an act of good faith, in the existing state of 
tension and peril along the world’s East/Weg 
frontiers, which ought to have satisfied anyone, 
seeing that the Kremlin has been, and still is, 
openly boasting of the hidden weapons with 
which it claims to be able to destroy the West. 
Yet it is as well to remember that it is just 
possible that Mr. Khrushchev acted in as good 
faith as President Eisenhower. The world’s 
tragedies do not spring only from evil: folly and 
the frailties of our nature often play as great a 
part in them or greater. Mr. 


friendly and amiable of men has ever 
found it possible to doubt them. And 
even after an American aircraft engaged 
on espionage in the heart of Russia had 
been caught red-handed within a few days 
of the opening of the Summit Conference, 
Mr. Khrushchev, while making the 
fullest propaganda use of the incident, 
opening declared his belief that President 
Eisenhower was innocent of any know- 
ledge of this undeniably unfriendly act. 
The President's subsequent acknowledge- 
ment that he was responsible for the flight 
and apparently knew about it can hardly 
have failed to have shaken the faith 
even ‘of a less suspicious statesman 
than the Russian leader. One has only 
to reverse the situation to appreciate 
this: to suppose that a Russian aircraft 
had been brought down in the centre 
of the United States and that the 
Kremlin, after first denying that it was 
photographing American defence instal- 
lations, had subsequently publicly 
acknowledged the fact and refused an 
apology on the ground it was morally 
entitled to do what it had done. Who 
can imagine that under such circumstances 
any American statesman, responsive to 
public opinion, would have been ready 
to meet his Kremlin vis-d-vis in an 
accommodating mood or even to meet 
him at all ? That Mr. Khrushchev and his 
colleagues were animated by bad faith 





President and his record knows perfectly 
well that he acted, however injudiciously, 
in complete good faith and out of honour- 
able intentions and, following the 
original denial by Washington of the 
offending aircraft’s alleged purpose, 
admitted the truth as a characteristically 
impulsive act of honesty. Yet honesty 


TOUCHING THE RING OF OFFICE WHICH HE HAD TRANSFERRED TO HIS SUCCESSOR: THE 
RETIRING MODERATOR OF THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND, THE VERY REV. DR. R. H. W. 





SHEPHERD (RIGHT) WITH THE NEW 











on Sunday observance and birth control. By a small 
majority it was to include in the loyal address a sentence 
= action at the attitude of the Royal family towards the Lord’s Day.” 


from the start is, on their record, only too 
likely, but I do not think it fair to assume 
that they must have been. Nor is such an 
absolute assumption likely to bring peace 
to a world that needs it so badly. 
The only wise attitude to what has 
happened, or not happened, seems to be 
Mr. Macmillan’s, who from start to finish 


in such a matter, unless accompanied by 

an admission of error and some expression of 
regret, constitutes an international affront. In 
Mr. Adlai Stevenson's words, President Eisenhower 
presented Mr. Khrushchev with a crowbar 
and a sledge-hammer. And Mr. Khrushchev, 
regardless of the consequences, proceeded to 
use it in such a way as to make it virtually 
impossible for the President, who is the titular 
Head as well as the Chief Executive of the Ameri- 
can State, to withdraw from the false position 
in which he had unwittingly placed himself and 
his country and allies. Had the Russian leader 
asked, with ordinary moderation and good 
manners, for what he was reasonably entitled to 
ask for, he would have had the sympathy, deserved 
or not, not only of the neutral world, but of 
a large part of responsible opinion in the West, 
including the United States itself, and President 
Eisenhower, one can feel certain, would then have 








Prime Minister not only sabotaged the Summit, 
which may or may not have been his intention, 
but made it obvious to the whole world that he 
was doing so. Indeed, if he was attempting to 
achieve any propagandist effect, it is hard to see 
how he could have played his cards worse. The 
American President and his Administration had 
committed a blunder, and Mr. Khrushchev, instead 
of strengthening his own prestige and case by 
asking in reasonable terms for it to be rectified, 
all but completely covered it up and aroused 
universal sympathy for President Eisenhower by 
blackguarding and threatening him as though he 





has displayed statesmanship of the very 
highest order. There is one thing we cannot afford 
to close, and there is one thing that we must close. 
We cannot afford to close the door to future 
negotiations for ending the Cold War and improving 
relations—and that means trust—between East 
and West. For if-we close it altogether, whatever 
the provocation to do so, we shall condemn 
mankind to ultimate war and mutual annihilation. 
And, in the face of the Russian leader’s threats of 
armed force against America and her allies, we 
must close our ranks and make it clear that if 
one is attacked, all will resist together. For 
if we do not and Russian intentions prove to be 
what many fear they may be, we shall all perish 
or be enslaved separately. In the last resort, 
Burke's words have an eternal validity: “‘ When 
bad men combine, the good must associate, else 
they will fall one by one, an unpitied sacrifice in 
a contemptible struggle.” 
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THE DISASTER: HAWAIIAN EFFECTS OF THE CHILEAN EARTHQUAKES. 
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SHOWING THE FIERCENESS OF THE FOUR TIDAL WAVES WHICH OVERCAME THIS HAWAIIAN CITY ON MAY 23: 
A SCENE IN HILO WHERE CARS WERE TOSSED ABOUT IN THE DEBRIS. 
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A ROW OF PARKING METERS BENT PLAT: AN ELOQUENT TESTIMONY TO 
THE FORCE OF THE 1IDAL WAVES. 
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Labour to defence in generai and 
nuclear weapons in particular. The 
events recorded have in part been put 
out of date by those which have since 
occurred and which now come under 
review. I am not, however, dissatis- 
fied with the conclusions, cautious— 
perhaps over-cautious—though they 
om” su that the Labour leader, 
= Gaitskell, might well prove able to fight 
himself out of the difficulties in which he had 
been placed by the repudiation of his policy at 
the hands of a single union. I own I did not 
expect such a rapid improvement of his position 
as has taken place, This on May 23 with 
his address to the General and Municipal Workers. 
He described unilateral disarmament as a heresy; 
he said it was hypocrisy to agree tiat N.A.T.O. 
should nuclear and Britain not; 
he urged that dictation either from unions or from 
the Labour Party to the Parliamentary Party was 
a mistake. 





On the 24th his advocacy was rewarded by 
resolutions of this great union. On the same yd 
and on the 25th the tide moved strongly in his 
favour within parliamentary committees. 
I shall not go into the details of these, but they 
must have appeared extremely satisfactory to the 
leadership. One feature of them would seem to 


PRESENTED BY THE RUSSIANS TO THE U.S. AMBASSADOR IN MOSCOW: A CARVED REPLICA OF THE 
GREAT SEAL OF THE U.S.A., HERE DISPLAYED AT THE SECURITY COUNCIL .. . 


Gn Say 28 & Rew Dat the censtation put ty Oo Rentene calling Go Gently 
was lost by seven votes to two, with two 


condemn the United States for “ 
a the debate, Mr. Lodi 
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A WINDOW ON THE WORLD. 
DEFENCE AND THE “SUMMIT.” 


By CYRIL FALLS, 
Sometime Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


and its extreme insistence on the deterrent. The 
fighting services are not deeply concerned with the 
political side of N.A.T.O., but, in the other matter, 
conventional weapons, there can be no doubt that 


Army. At first sight this looks something like 
advocating a return to horsed cavalry and 
Martini-Henry rifles, but it is, in fact, a view of 
intellectuals. 


Labour opinions have fluctuated and are not 
yet fixed, but it can be said with confidence that 
in no official quarter, including the official Opposi- 
tion, is there condemnation of even an independent, 
home-made, nuclear weapon in theory. It is a 
matter of cost. Those best qualified to decide are 
more doubtful than ever whether any nations 
but the United States and Soviet Russia can afford 
the cost of research and development which these 
weapons involve. Buying from the United States 
is far cheaper, but still exp ve. Ind t of 
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demonstration of Russian spy techniq je produced a h 





have been the increased emphasis laid on con- 
ventional weapons, as 0 to nuclear. Another, 
marked first in an earlier speech of Mr. Gaitskell’s, 
repeated in the conference of the General and 
Municipal Workers, and prominent in the Parlia- 
mentary Party, was the desire to strengthen 
N.A.T.O. politically. 


Mr. Crossman, heavily weighted at his lower 
end, so that when bowled over he returns auto- 
matically to an upright position, is reported to 
be taking a leading réle in favour of conventional 
weapons. I shall have more to say of this. The 
reform desired in N.A.T.O. would almost certainly 
take the shape of providing the Council with 
greater authority and might involve the permanent, 
or, anyhow, very frequent, allotment of ministers 
to the day-to-day work of the organisation. 
It is considered that this would strengthen 
a generally and at the same time provide 

valuable device. One of N.A.T.O.’s 
cullen t Gat & ben to be guaend t> ost 
very quickly but, at the same time, not rashly. 


What is extremely interesting is that these 
views are reflected elsewhere. On the other side 
of the House of Commons there are strong elements 
which favour both. How far they have entered 
into the policy of the Government it is as yet too 
soon to say, but it is clear that there has been a 
switch away from that of a couple of years ago 


agreement on disarmament, which cannot be 
expected in the near future, I have little doubt 
a policy based on purchased nuclear weapons will 
prevail, and I consider that it will be correct. 


The question is what proportion of the defence 
budget it will eat up. Conventional forces are 
valuable from two points of view. In the first 
place they act as linesmen in Europe; in the second, 
they are needed for smaller but by-no means 
unimportant world-wide tasks. On their past 
efficacy as linesmen we can only make guesses, 
but we have no doubt about their value as a fire 
brigade. We know, because it cannot be dis- 
guised, that they are in many respects deficient, 
from both tactical and administrative points of 
view. When the Treasury prunes estimates the 
knife most often falls on inconspicuous and 
unexciting services and adjuncts, just because 
they are that. 


Obviously the land and air forces of N.A.T.O. 


bring against them, for long. They are not much 
more than a “ trip-wire.” Even with the aid of 
tactical atomic weapons resistance could not last, 
but it ought to be considerably extended. It has 
been urged by some that there might be a pact, 
as an understanding, supposing an agreement 
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tional forces, especially when “ built in ” to them, 
as is the American policy. Yet holding 
them against the risk of a major offensive seems 
inevitable. 


The question of bases has dropped into the 
background for the moment. It will emerge once 
more, especially as regards those in which missile 
sites are established. Their other functions 
affecting the Navy and R.A.F. need no emphasis. 
In many cases their fate depends largely on 
the developments of local nationalism. Here the 
policy can only be pragmatic. When one has to be 
given up it is, as a rule, equally nonsensical to say: 

* Now it ’s gone you realise that it never was any 
use,” or “* Now you ‘ve lost it you see how well 
you can manage without it.” Leaving “ rocketry ” 
out of account, it is obvious where we are con- 
cerned that our own forces would be shackled 
and Commonwealth communications rendered 
highly insecure without adequate bases. 





. . AND OPENED TO DISCLOSE A SECRET LISTENING DEVICE—A SORT OF AUTOMATIC SPY—WHIF-H 
WAS CONVENIENTLY HUNG BEHIND THE AMBASSADOR’S DESK. 
alpha ok Rat oS. uti had teen grusnsind to tho US. Aunbemedes tn Bisenew 


of Russian 
sd ly later dicovered to contin thin iol microphone, with 


It is ironical, in view of the bitter Seite 
ment caused by the failure of the Summit Con- 
ference, that this has probably been a major factor 
in the second thoughts which have come to Labour 
and in the improved prospects of Mr. Gaitskell and 
his advisers. The most hopeful in all camps 
now see that the short cuts which looked attractive 
until observed at close quarters are blocked by 
man-traps hidden in undergrowth. . The country, 
as a whole, has faced the bad news without undue 

depression or temper, though, of course, the clever 
fellows who always knew that “‘ Summitry ” could 


seems that Labour, as represented by its spokes- 
men, feels that it must for the present exercise 
patience. 


In searching for the limits of time which must 
be reached before further serious business can be 
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MR. ADNAN MENDERES, THE PRIME MINIS- 
FIGURE THAN MR. MENDERES, WAS TER OF TURKEY UNTIL THE COUP D’ETAT, 
ARRESTED 


IN THE PALACE AT ISTANBUL. 


GENERAL GURSEL TALKING TO THE FOREIGN PRESS IN ANKARA ON MAY 28. HE SAID THAT THE ARMY 
WAS DETERMINED TO LEAVE POWER AS SOON AS POSSIBLE AFTER FREE ELECTIONS. 


Ay 


IN ISTANBUL, A TANK ON GUARD NEAR THE OFFICES OF THE GOVERNOR. IN ISTANBUL, A TURKISH ARMY TANK WEAR POLICE HEADQUARTERS, ISTANBUL. LITTLE HAS BEEN SEEN 
THE ARMY MOVED INTO ACTION ABOUT 3.30 A.M. OF THE POLICE DURING THE COURSE OF THE ARMY'S SWIFT ACTION. 


ANKARA AND ISTANBUL, TURKEY. PERSONALITIES AND INCIDENTS OF THE MILITARY COUP DETAT. 


After weeks of mounting tension over the i i dictatorial behaviour is not a revolution but is aimed to restore democratic government and the 
the Turkish Army i 
hours of May 27, which 
successful. General | Defence, with seventeen other Ministers, who are mainly professors and intel- 
man who comes from lectuals. President Bayar, Mr. Menderes and most of the previous Government 
Erzerum, > a Cee. Turkish Land Forces, and recently | have been taken into custody. Mr. Inonu, the leader of what was the Opposition, 
announced his intention of resigning his post. It is claimed that the coup | has instructed his party to refrain from any spirit of revenge. 
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A WINDOW ON THE WORLD. 


A REAL TEST OF JUDGMENT AND NERVES: AMERO HOLDING ON TIGHTLY TO THE STEERING- 
WHEEL AS THE WATER RISES NEARLY TO THE DASHBOARD. 


JUST AFTER SUBMERGING: PHILIP AMERO WAITING FOR MORE WATER TO FILL THE CAR, 
SINCE PRESSURE MUST BE EQUALISED, BEFORE DOORS CAN BE OPENED. 


AMERO PUSHING HIMSELF OUT OF THE SUBMERGED CAR WITH ONE HAND ON THE 
CORNER. MANY VICTIMS DIE IN FAIRLY SHALLOW WATER 


\ 


DEMONSTRATIONS ARE WATCHED .THROUGH WINDOWS. AROUND THE MIAMI SEAQUARIUM. 


NOW COMPLETELY FREE OF THE CAR: AMERO PUSHING HIMSELF AWAY. THE UNDERWATER ESCAPE 
IS MADE IN THE MATTER OF A FEW SECONDS . 


ao — — - wr 


HEADING FOR THE SURFACE OF THE SEAQUARIUM TANK THE LAST 
STAGE OF A FANTASTIC DEMONSTRATION OF COOL-HEADEDNESS 


MIAMI, U.S.A. HOW TO ESCAPE FROM A SUBMERGED CAR: AN OPERATION CALLING FOR CALM ABOVE ALI ELSE. 


This incredible demonstration was sponsored by the Miami Junior Chamber 
of Commerce. An increasing number of motorists have been losing their 
lives by skidding into rivers, canals and lakes, and most of the deaths are 


due to panic on the part of the driver. The underwater tests at the Sea- 
quarium, devised to show that cool-headedness and calmness can make 


escape possible in most cases, reveal that a car door cannot be opened while 
the car is full of air, and the driver must wait until the car is flooded enough 
to equalise the pressure. A similar demonstration was recently given in the 
Thames at Richmond by Mr. Leonard Hodge, National Director of the British 
Safety Council, who made his escape in six seconds. 
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NEAR RHODES, GREECE. A SMALL PORTION OF THE MEDITERRANEAN FOR AN ACTOR: GREECE. SIGNING THE CONTRACT FOR THE PURCHASE OF THE ISLAND: MR. ANTHONY 
THIS SMALL UNINHABITED ISLAND HAS BEEN BOUGHT BY MR. ANTHONY QUINN. QUINN (SEATED), ABOUT TO BECOME THE PROUD OWNER OF A PIECE OF ROCK 
Mr. Anthony Quinn is one of several film stars who have recently been staying on the Mediter- oo See = f Se 


ranean island of Rhodes making “ The Guns of Navarone.” He is reported to like the area 
It has no inhabitants or amenities. 


so mee pence he has _casnanmamaiie a small dhemeemns 


FLORIDA, U. s. A. ARIDE INA SHARK: RESTING A AT THE BOTTOM OFA "REEF = 

IS THIS NEW ONE-MAN SUBMARINE BEING DEMONSTRATED WITH OXYGEN EQUIPMENT. 

Both diver and oxygen equipment fit easily into this experimental submarine here 
ed to 


being demonstrated at Miami. be towed, it is manceuvred up and down 
by its fins and can phew used oie watery -water = Sching, exploration or for actnage equation, 


NEAR COPENHAGEN, DENMARK. “THE FLEET ’S LIT UP!”: TWO 35-FT.-HIGH MODELS 
OF TUBORG LAGER BOTTLES WHICH ACT AS LIGHTHOUSES AT THE ENTRANCE TO THE TUBORG 
BREWERY HARBOUR—CERTAINLY A NOVEL IDEA FOR ONE'S EMPTIES. 


HIS EXCELLENCY 
PAR USHCHEY 


AIST REPUBLICS _ 





INDIANA, U.S.A. WITNESS TO A CANCELLED VISIT: THE PLAQUE OF A SMALL FIBREGLASS BOAT WHICH 
WAS TO HAVE BEEN PRESENTED TO MR. KHRUSHCHEV. ae 
A fibreglass boat with this plaque, photographed at Indianapolis, was to have been given by President INDIANA, U.S.A. A WHITE ELEPHANT HIGH AND DRY: THE 18-FT. | 


} Eisenhower during his visit to the U.S.S.R. Since the visit is now cancelled the boat is at present waiting ; 
‘ for further orders i in the grounds of the U. Ss. Embassy in Moscow. } JET-PROPELLED “RUN-ABOUT” WITHOUT PROPELLER OR RUDDER 
4 SS ————————— 
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THE QUEEN MOTHER IN RHODESIA: CELEBRATIONS AND OCCASIONS. 











DAMCING WITH THE R86) 
COMMISIONER AT MONGU, M: 


THE NALI Kw m® THE ROYAL 

BARGE oF tat PARAMOUNT 

CHIEF OF GAROTSELAND IN 

WHICH QUEEN ELIZABETH TOOK 
A TRIP, 
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TEA AT A GARDEN PARTY: THE QUEEN w 
OVRING HER STAY AT 





THE QUEEN MOTHER AT A Dy : FORT JAMESON ON MAY 23-4 
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THE QUEEN MOTHER SHAKING HANDS WITH CHIEF MUKUNI 
IN HER ARRIVAL AT 
LIVINGSTONE ON MAY (8th 


The Queen Mother’s visit to the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland has so 
far enabled her to see many facets of that country’s life. She is seen here on 
May 20 on her visit to the Nchanga copper mine in the Northern Rhodesia 
Copperbelt. She received an intensely happy welcome in this area which 
recently has been torn with strife. During her visit she watched opencast 
working taking place. The next day she went to Lusaka, where she unveiled 
a statue in honour of Cecil Rhodes and she took the salute at a march past of 
ex-servicemen. On May 22 she attended a service at which she heard the 





EN MOTHER 
uC AT A MARCH 


T R-SERVICEMEN AT 
LUSAKA ON MAY 218k 


Bishop of Northern Rhodesia condemn racial violence. Before her visit to the 
Copperbelt she went to Barotseland, where she was entertained by a short 
journey in the magnificent Nalikwanda, the state barge of the Paramount 
Chief of Barotseland. On May 23 she went to Fort Jameson, where the next 
day an indaba and a garden party were held. At the garden party she met 
local chieftains. It is a very hopeful sign that instead of the gloomy 
prophecies put about before the visit being fulfilled the Queen Mother has been 
greeted everywhere by the African population with great enthusiasm. 
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THE WORLD OF SCIENCE. 
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A STORY has been recently released to the Press 

concerning an unidentified animal, seen at 
sea last September, sufficiently large and unusual 
to be included under the omnibus title of “ Sea- 
monster.” It was seen by Tex Geddes, a sea- 
faring man with a wide knowledge of the larger 
marine animals, and James Gavin, an engineering 
inspector working in London, two men of widely- 
differing experience and outlook, whom chance 
had thrown together in the same boat for a 
day's mackerel fishing. : 

In September last I received Mr. Geddes’ 
account. He began by telling how he set out for 
some mackerel fishing and that as soon as he was 
under way “ he noticed Mr. Gavin, a holidaymaker 
and a keen fisherman ”’ sitting on the rocks, and 
altered course to ask him if he would like to 
join him, which Mr. Gavin did. Then follows a 
description of the basking shark they saw, and 
a group of killer whales. Then was noticed : 

... a large black shape on the surface ” 

of the water away over towards the 
Skye shore, probably two miles from 
where we were fishing. Although 
the object seemed to be in the 
general direction of where we had 
last seen the Killers I did not think 
it was one of them for neither its 
shape nor its behaviour seemed 
right. It was too high out of the 
water in the first place and it 
remained on the surface for several 
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THE SOAY BEAST. 
By MAURICE BURTON, D.Sc. 


At the waterline the body was 6 to 8 ft. long. It was 
hump-shaped rising to a centrally-placed apex about 
two feet high. The line of the back was formed by a 
series of triangular-shaped spines, the largest at the 
apex and reducing in size to the waterline. The spines 
appeared to be solid and immobile—they did not 
resemble fins. I only got a lateral view of the animal 
but my impression was that the cross section of the 
body was roughly angular in shape. Apart from 
the forward glide I saw no movement. 

The neck appeared to be cylindrical and, at a guess, 
about 8 ins. in diameter. It arose from the water 
about 12 ins. forward of the body. I could not see 
where they joined; about 15 to 18 ins. of neck was 
visible. The head was rather like that of a tortoise 
with a snake-like flattened cranium running forward 
to a rounded face. Relatively it was as big as the head 
of a donkey. I saw one laterally placed eye, large and 





minutes at a time. When the — 
appeared to be steaming towards us 
= both stood up for a better view. 
I can't remember exactly how close 
it was when I heard the breathing, 
but I certainly could hear it before 
I could definitely have said that the 
object was alive. It was not making 
much speed, maybe 3 or 4 knots. 
We were soon able to make out two 
distinct objects, one larger than the 
other, and began making guesses as 
to what it might be. I am afraid we 
both im amazement as the 
object came towards us, for this 
beast steaming slowly in our direction 
was like some hellish monster of 
prehistoric times. 


The head was definitely ene ian, 
about two feet six high with large 
protruding eyes. There were no 
visible nasal organs, but a large red 
gash of a mouth which seemed to 
cut the head in half and which 
jpn to have distinct lips. 

was at least two feet of clear 
water behind the neck, less than 
a foot of which we could see, and 
the creature’s back which rose 
sharply to its highest point some 
three to four feet out of the water 
and fell away gradually towards the 
after end. I would say we saw 8 to 
ro ft. of back on the water line. 
Petrified, we stood and watched 
it as it came closer and closer... 
it was soon parallel with the dinghy, 
at a distance of 20 yards ... it was 
constantly turning its head from side 
to side, as if surveying all around it... in profile 
the head ap; rather blunt and much darker 
than the rest of the body [which] seemed to be 
scaly and the top of its back was surmounted by an 
immense saw-toothed ridge ... it seemed to breathe 
through its mouth which opened and shut with great 
regularity, and once when it turned towards us, I could 
see into its cavernous red maw. . . I saw no teeth 
... there was surprisingly little disturbance in the 
water as it passed, even when it submerged, as it did 
from time to time. Submerging was quite a graceful 
movement; it arched its neck and leisurely put its 
head under the surface, the head completely disap- 
jee arma there was any appreciable movement 
from body, which slid below the surface like a seal 

. Within seconds the head would break surface 
again and come clean out of the water before the body 
rea . During one of its dives we clearly saw a 
large darker piece sticking up well aft, whether this 
was some sort of fin, whether a flipper or a foot, your 
guess is as good as mine. It was only when it was 
swimming away from us that we were able to see that 
the creature's body, although 4 to 5 ft. broad at the 
water line, rose sharply to almost a knife-edge at the 
top of the back . . .. We watched it for well over 
an hour.... 

I had forwarded to Mr. James Gavin a letter 
asking for his version, and on November 24 
came the reply: 


Please forgive my delay in replying.... Herewith, 


as briefly as possible, my description of the beast. 









(Left.) A COPY OF A DRAWING MADE BY MR. TEX GEDDES, AN EX-HARPOON GUNNER, IMMEDIATELY AFTER 
SIGHTING WHAT HE BELIEVES TO BE AN UNIDENTIFIED ANIMAL SEEN OFF SOAY LAST SEPTEMBER. (Right.) 
A COPY OF A DRAWING MADE IN NOVEMBER OF THE SAME CREATURE BY MR. JAMES GAVIN, A CHIEF 
ENGINEERING INSPECTOR WHO WAS WITH MR. GEDDES AT THE TIME. 


AN ARTIST'S DRAWING BASED SOLELY ON THE WRITTEN DESCRIPTION SUBMITTED BY MR. TEX GEDDES. 

MR. GAVIN HAS SAID THAT ALTHOUGH THE BODY IS A FAIR REPRESENTATION, THE HEAD SHOULD BE MORE 

TORTOISE-LIKE AND HE CANNOT BE CERTAIN ABOUT THE SCALES. MR: GEDDES’ AUTOBIOGRAPHY, 
“ HEBRIDEAN SHARKER,” HAS RECENTLY BEEN PUBLISHED BY HERBERT JENKINS, (21s.). 


round like that of acow. When the mouth was opened 
I got the impression of large blubbery lips and could 
see a number of tendril-like growths hanging from the 
palate. Head and neck arose to a height of about 
two feet. At intervals the head and neck went forward 
and submerged. They would then re-emerge, the large 
gaping mouth would open (giving the impression of a 
large melon with a quarter removed) and there would 
be a series of very loud roaring whistling noises as it 
breathed. After about five minutes the beast sub- 
merged with a forward diving motion—I thought I 
saw something follow the body down. It later 
re-surfaced about a quarter of a mile further out to sea 
and I then watched it until it disappeared in the 
distance. ( I have heard that the crews of two lobster 
boats, fishing north of Mallaig, have also seen this 
animal—much to their consternation.) 

There are certain obvious remarks that can be 
made after a brief examination of these two reports. 
The first is that the descriptions given are more 
detailed than most, if not all, accounts of strange 
animals seen at sea. To that extent they merit 
being put on record and deserve closer attention. 
The second is that there is an overall agreement 
between them. They differ in detail, but not more 
than is to be expected. Two people writing 
independent accounts of a static object would show 
a similar disagreement in detail, and this is bound 
to be accentuated for a moving object that sub- 
merges and reappears. The third comment is that 












these two descriptions do not constitute primary 
scientific evidence. Their value lies in that th 
suggest, but no more, the possible existence of some 
large hitherto unidentified animal. 

In all that follows I am taking it for granted 
that the accounts given by Geddes and Gavin are 
objective and truthful. Having been informed 
on this more or less from the beginning I have 
been able to make such enquiries and tests that 
leave little room for doubt on this. It remaing 
therefore to seek some tentative explanation of 
what this animal may have been. 

My first thought was that it may have been an 
unusually large leathery turtle. This occasionally 
visits the waters of the British Isles in summer and 
its back lacks the bony shell of other marine 
turtles. Moreover, its back is marked with seven 
longitudinal ridges, each slightly serrated, although 
the one down the mid-line of the back is no more 
serrated than the others. The greatest authentic 

Sr , measurements for the leathery 
turtle are 7} ft. overall, but 
there are unconfirmed. reports of 
up to ro ft. 

Taking the descriptions by 
Geddes and Gavin at their face- 
value there are several arguments 
against the animal they saw 
being a leathery turtle. First, 
the scales in the crest are more 
marked; but more important still 
the leathery turtle shows no neck 
of the kind they describe. Its 
neck is thick and fleshy and 
merges into stout shoulders to a 
greater extent even than in the 
other four species of marine turtle, 
the hawksbill, green, ridley and 
loggerhead. Even they, as can 
be seen from watching them in 
aquaria, could hardly give the 
appearance of a neck such as is 
described by Geddes and Gavin. 
Indeed, the description of the 
neck is one of the points on 
which they show the least dis- 
agreement. ? 

There have been, during the 
last 150 years, three separate ™ 
accounts of unusual animals seen 
in much the same waters off the” 
west coast of Scotland, and these” 
seem to have borne some resem- © 
blance to the one under discus- ~ 
sion. In addition, there are 
scattered reports from other parts 
of the world—and I have others 
(unpublished) in my correspon- 
dence uggestive of large 
turtle-like animals seen at sea. 
There is also the famous sighting 
from H.M.Yacht Osborne which 
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the back. Taken together these 
do no more than suggest the 
existence of some large turtle-like animal so far 
unidentified. 

A serrated crest is not uncommon among 
reptiles. Some terrapins (freshwater turtles) have 
a mid-dorsal line of serrations and if magnified to 
1o ft. or more length would look very like the 
drawing made by Geddes. The leathery turtle 
belongs to a family (Dermochelide) separate 
from that of the other three marine turtles 
(Chelonide) and is regarded by some zoologists as 
an aberrant offshoot of some ancestral sea- 
turtle. The Geddes-Gavin “‘ monster’’ may be 
another, or it may be some entirely different 
reptile. 

It may be argued that if such things exist we 
ought to have seen one or more stranded on the 
shore, as happens often enough with the leathery 
turtle, hawksbill, ridley, green and loggerhead. In 
this context the following is apposite. The common 
dolphin (Delphinus delphis) is so numerous that 
there have been occasions when some ten thousand 
have been seen at one time at the surface, but 
another dolphin (Sofalia teuszii) is known from one 
specimen only. There may be other dolphins yet 
to be discovered, and there may be other turtles 
or turtle-like reptiles, or even other marine reptiles, 
that may one day coelacanthise the world of 
science. 


seems to have been turtle-like © 
with a line of serrations along © 
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POSSIBLE CLUES TO THE 


SIGHTED FROM H.M. YACHT OSBORNE IN THE MEDITERRANEAN IN 1877: AN UNKNOWN MARINE 
ANIMAL SEEN FROM THE SIDE, SHOWING A RIDGE OF SCALES LIKE THAT REPORTED ON THE 
SOAY ANIMAL. THIS IS A CONTEMPORARY DRAWING. 


- 
ak ee eke: 


A VIEW FROM BEHIND OF THE SAME CREATURE SHOWN ABOVE, AS SIGHTED FROM 
H.M. YACHT OSBORNE. THE RAISED FLIPPERS ARE AN INTERESTING FEATURE. 


SOAY BEAST FROM TO-DAY AND 
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YESTERDAY. 


WITH CONICAL SCALES ON ITS BACK, BUT UNLIKE THOSE OF THE SOAY “MONSTER” 
A MATA-MATA TERRAPIN OF S. AMERICA. (Photograph by the Zoological Society of London.) 





THE HEAD AND FLIPPERS OF A LOGGERHEAD TURTLE SWIMMING UNDER WATER, 
SHOWING A RESEMBLANCE TO THE OSBORNE DRAWING. (Photograph by Jane Burton.) 
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THE HEAD OF THE LOGGERHEAD TURTLE, STRONGLY RESEMBLING MR. GAVIN'S 
DESCRIPTION OF THE SOAY BEAST. THE WRINKLED SKIN COULD SIMULATE 
SCALES. ITS MOUTH WAS RED INSIDE, AS WITH TERRAPINS.( Photograph by Jane Burton.) 


AN AUSTRALIAN SIDE-NECKED TERRAPIN WITH NECK FULLY EXTENDED. THE SOAY BEAST WAS DESCRIBED AS 
HAVING A LONG FLEXIBLE NECK. (Photograph by Jane Burton, by courtesy of the Paignton Zoo.) 


Reports of strange animals seen at sea are apt, at worst, to be ridiculed; at 
best, to be treated lightly. This is largely due to the small amount of detailed 
observation accompanying them. In the instance reported on the facing page 
much fuller details than usual are available, supplied by two witnesses who were 
unknown to each other until they joined company to go fishing, and who 
normally live hundreds of miles apart. Interviewed separately both have 
emphasised the following features : the vivid red of the inside of the mouth, 
the blubbery lips on the tortoise-like head, the loud “ roaring whistle,”’ the 
mid-dorsal serrations and the appearance of the skin which looked scaly yet 
seemed not to bear scales. Except to a person who had studied reptiles closely 
such a combination of characters would appear incongruous. Moreover, 
none of these characters has so far been recorded in a marine reptile. Crocodiles, 


terrapins and pond-tortoises when alarmed expel air rapidly through the 
mouth, and even in a small individual the noise is appreciable. Yet only those 
who are familiar with such beasts could be aware of this. Neither of the 
witnesses is a zoologist, and only one (Tex Geddes) has first-hand knowledge 
of marine animals, as recounted in his recent book (‘‘ Hebridean Sharker,”’ 
Herbert Jenkins, 21s.). The second witness, James Gavin, stated in the 
course of an interview that, having seen a basking shark and killer whales 
on the morning in question, he merely supposed this third beast was yet another 
normal sea-beast until his more experienced companion indicated otherwise. 
It is not possible to identify positively the Soay beast, but the way the details 
given in the eye-witness accounts hang together must be due either to a most 
remarkable coincidence or to the fact that the beast was real. 
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A PAGE FOR COLLECTORS. 


By FRANK DAVIS. 














yvaerons tells me—and has been telling me 
for years—and, for that matter, I have been 
telling anyone and everyone who cared to listen— 
that if we want even to begin to understand 
Chinese painting, we must first discard all pre- 
conceptions derived from our Western inheritance 
and start afresh. 
As it is, in fact, 
beyond anyone's 
capacity to escape 
from his past, we 
all gaily disregard 
this advice, and 
I begin by assert- 
ing that the land- 
scape of Fig. 1 is 
the sort of land- 
scape which might 
well have been 
painted (in water- 
colour, of course) 
by Cézanne had 
he been brought 
up in China; its 
painter, Chu Ta, 
died 201 years 
before the French- 
man. It is one of 
many new acqui- 
sitions—part 
purchase, part 
bequest, now to 
be seen at one end 
of the gallery of 
Prints and 
Drawings at the 
British Museum. 
I suppose that 
half a century ago 
little of any great 
consequence— 
painting, I mean— 
from China was to 
be seen in Europe, 
and it was many 
years before all 
but a few specia- 
lists interested 
themselves in it. 
We had a few ex- 
amples; America 
had mote; Japan 
had most; 
thousands pre- 


in China itself in 
spite of immense 
destruction over 
many centuries, and the present regime, by all 
accounts, is determined to prevent exportation as 
far as it can. 


HAVE BEEN PAINTED . 


The Westerner may well be appalled at the 
confusion which awaits him. Apart from the 
initial strangeness of the Chinese approach which 
—if one can express a subtle complicated matter 
in a single phrase—is to paint a mood rather than 
geography, there is the apparently endless jungle 
of names so difficult for the European tongue to 
pronounce or for the mind and eye to memorise, 
and the incorrigible habit of every artist to copy 
some famous original and then for others, genera- 
tions later, to copy the copy, all done out of 
reverence for the past—except when, as happens 
not so infrequently, the object is to produce an 
exquisite forgery, complete with a whole series 
of commendatory seals and laudatory verses by a 
succession of non-existent owners. We are 
puzzled often enough by cunning imitations of 
European paintings; let it be realised that on his 
own ground and in his own medium the Chinese 
forger makes the European—a Van Meegeren or a 
Dossena—look like a ham-fisted child in a kinder- 
garten. So much is this the case that, showing me 
this truly glorious exhibition, as good a connoisseur 
of Chinese painting as we have in England said 
that in such and such a case he was go per cent. 
sure, whereas in so many others he would not put 
it above 60 per cent.—meaning that he could get 





no further towards certainty as to authorship, so 
close in style, in genuine understanding are 
disciples of several succeeding generations. 


Thirty painters are represented in the exhibi- 
tion, which covers about 400 years—from about 
1450 to 1850—the latest a superb mountainous 
landscape by an artist who, I am informed, is 
regarded to-day in China much in the same way 
as we admire Corot. The emphasis, as is in- 
evitable, is mainly upon landscape, but there are 
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sumably remain pyc. 1, A PICTURE WHICH FRANK DAVIS DESCRIBES AS “ THE SORT OF LANDSCAPE WHICH MIGHT WELL 


. BY CEZANNE HAD HE BEEN BROUGHT UP IN CHINA.” THE ARTIST IS CHU TA 
(1628-1705); THE DATE 1692. (Ink on satin.) (British Museum.) 


one or two portraits, including an impressive one 
of a man in a white robe (a recent gift from 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry Winslow), which is clearly 
something a good deal more penetrating than the 
average ancestral portrait, which was likely to 
be a very perfunctory performance. When such 
things are fine, as this one is, they make one 
think of Holbein (there I am again equating East 
with West !)—and it so happens that this particu- 
lar portrait painter, an otherwise unidentified 
artist Yii Ying-Li, may well have been Holbein’s 
contemporary. But the professional painter, 
whether of portraits or of landscapes, by the 
time of the Sung Dynasty was beginning to 
be considered a mere artisan and not a 
creative artist at all; a point of view which 
was put so forcefully by the Berenson or Ruskin 
of his day, Tung Ch’i Ch’ang, who lived from 
1555 to 1636, that ever since only amateurs 
have been whole-heartedly praised by the best 
people. All this we, with our respect for pro- 
fessionalism, find difficult to accept. Nor is it 
easy for us to enter into that world of recondite 
allusion, of the most delicate nuances, illustrated 
by this famous story of the Sung Emperor who 
set the following pictorial problem: illustrate 
the lines 


I return from trampling upon flowers 
And the hooves of my horse smell sweet. 


The prize was won by the autho- ~f a painting 











CHINESE PAINTING AT THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


which showed two butterflies hovering round a 
horse’s hoof. 


The earliest—and many will consider it the 
masterpiece in the show—is one of those long 
scrolls—many feet in length—which are designed 
to be viewed flat on a table as one gradually un- 
rolls the scroll with one hand and rolls it up again 
with the other; so that one seems to be actually 
making a journey; indeed, it is a sort of moving 
picture. Such things are really impossible to 
reproduce in the ordinary way simply because one 
would have room for a féw minor details only, 
and a considerable part of their magic would be 
lost. The scroll is accompanied by a text, in itself 
a beautiful example of the art of calligraphy, to 
the Chinese no less important, which describes 
the legend of the fisherman's discovery of the 
Peach Blossom Valley in which no one grows old 
How universal is this hankering for immortality ! 
The picture is by Shen Chou (1427-1509), and there 
is a second scroll by his principal follower dated 
1540. But here we are confronted by something 
which is difficult for us to understand—we who 
strain so eagerly after originality. According to 
the artist’s inscription, he painted his after a 
scroll by his master, who, in his turn, had based 
his version upon an original by one of the four 
Yuan Dynasty masters these Ming Dynasty 

scholars particularly revered. 


While the painting of Fig. 1—ink on satin, 
which gives it a remarkably luminous quality— 
is, to Western eyes, comparatively straightforward 
and comprehensible, there is another by the same 
artist which depicts a large top-heavy rock 
evidently about to tumble over; it is painted with 
the absolute minimum of detail and no less than 
the others achieves its purpose of evoking a 
mood admirably 
—but what mood? 
The precarious- 
ness of existence 
perhaps? Ap- 
parently its 
meaning was more 
precise when it 
was painted. The 
Ming Dynasty was 
disintegrating, 
and this was a 
subtle way of 
recording the fact. 
It seems to me 
that many modern 
painters in Europe 
and America, 
violent though 
some of them are, 
have evolved 
theories which the 
Chinese thought 
of many centuries 
ago; that is, to 
assert that the 
business of the 
painter is to 
distil an emotion, 
not to represent 
a fact. Many of 
them have moved 
so far from repre- 
sentation, have, 
indeed, evolved 
sO private a 
language, that 
they have diffi- 
culty in com- 
municating with 
us, so that we 
and they are liable 
to become ex- 
asperated. But 
though we may 
miss a great deal 
in these Chinese 
paintings, they 
are not as difficult 
as all that; if their landscapes should sometimes 
appear to demand too much from our imagination— 
too many undertones, too much reticence—no one, 
surely, can fail to appreciate the delicacy of the 
flower-piece of Fig. 2—one of the bequests to the 
Museum of the greatly missed Geoffrey Hedley. 


FIG. 2. A FLOWER-PIECE BY MIN 

CHEN (FL. 1730-1788): A STYLE OF 

CHINESE PAINTING WHICH IS 

READILY APPRECIATED IN THE 
. WEST. (British Museum.) 
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THE APPIAN WAY, 1789. 
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“RUIN NEAR LA BERRETTA DEL PRETE,” ONE OF THE 100 WATER-COLOURS BY CARLO 
LABRUZZI (1748-1817) SHORTLY TO BE SHOWN AT THE JOHN MANNING GALLERY. 


“ RUINS BETWEEN THE VILLA QUINTILII AND THE CASALE ROTONDO.” LABRUZZI SET OUT 
ALONG THE APPIAN WAY WITH SIR RICHARD COLT HOARE IN 1789. 


“TOMB OUTSIDE ROME ON THE APPIAN WAY.” THESE WATER-COLOURS, 15 BY 21 INS., 
ARE AS FRESH AS IF PAINTED YESTERDAY AND ARE DOTTED WITH DELIGHTFUL FIGURES. 


A most unusual and exceptionally interesting exhibition opens on June 9 
at the John Manning Gallery, 71, New Bond Street, W.1, and remains open 
It consists of 100 large water-colours executed in the year 


until July 16. 
1789 by the Italian artist Carlo Labruzzi on a walk which he undertook 
along the Appian Way with the British historian, Sir Richard Colt Hoare. 
Labruzzi had the advantage of being both a landscape and figure painter, 
so that each water-colour is far from being merely an academic or romantic 
study of ruins, but possesses all the charm and informality of the scene 


as he must have witnessed it. This was undoubtedly the kind of thing 
which Labruzzi did best, for his chief means of support was to supply 
Englishmen travelling on the Grand Tour with topographical drawings of 
Italy. Colt Hoare was one of these, and his plan was to travel along the 
Appian Way from Rome until its termination at Brindisi. Labruzzi was 
to make drawings while he himself was to take copious notes. Weather and 
illness cut their journey short, however, and they abandoned the project 
at Benevento. One other point of interest is that a number of the monu- 
ments drawn ‘by Labruzzi have since disappeared or-badly deteriorated, so 
that they are of additional value as archeological records. 


ILLUSTRATED 
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CONTINENTAL MASTERPIECES IN LONDON. 


People who can remember the fine exhibition of paintings from many centuries 
which was held all through last summer at the Wildenstein Gallery, 147, New 
Bond Street, W.1, will be interested to visit a similar exhibition to be held there 
from June 8 until July 29. Called “ Paintings and Drawings by Continental 
Masters—16th to 20th centuries,” it includes a number of outstanding works. 
Besides the three illustrated here there is an unusual and arresting Bonnard of a 
reclining nude (1914), a Pissarro interior of a woman reading which one might 
have guessed to be by Vuillard, one of the most impressive of Boudin’s sea-scapes, 
two con Courbets and a striking ‘‘ Annunciation” by Goya. A portrait 
of a young girl by Delacroix is undeniably fine but also strangely unpleasant. One 
cannot resist the feeling that she has seen far too much for her age. 


> 
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“ LAUSANNE,” BY J. B. C. COROT (1796-1875): AN EARLY WORK, PAINTED IN 1825: FROM THE EXHIBITION 
AT THE WILDENSTEIN GALLERY. (Oil on canvas: 8} by 12} ins.) 
— > P par 
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“VIEW OF MEAUX,” BY GEORGES MICHEL (1763-1843): A FINE DRAMATIC LANDSCAPE WHICH 
IN PARTS CLOSELY RESEMBLES A FLEMISH PAINTING. (Oil on canvas: 22} by 31 ins.) 


“ SCENE IN A HAREM,” ONE OF A SERIES OF TURKISH SCENES EXECUTED ABOUT 1740 BY FRANCESCO 
GUARDI (1712-1793). THE SCENE MAY NOT BE A HAREM. (Oil on canvas: 18 by 24} ins.) 
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THE SILVER WEDDING OF THE DANISH KING 
AND QUEEN: ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATIONS. 


PLAYING FOR THE DELIGHT OF KING FREDERIK AND QUEEN INGRID: A TOP-HATTED BRASS BAND IN KING FREDERIK AND QUEEN INGRID LEAVING FREDENSBORG CASTLE FOR COPENHAGEN 
THE GARDENS OF FREDENSBORG CASTLE. TO CELEBRATE THEIR TWENTY-FIFTH WEDDING ANNIVERSARY. 


K™ FREDERIK and Queen 
Ingrid of Denmark celebrated 
their silver wedding anniversary on 
May 24. In the morning they awoke 
to the sounds of a brass band—which 
included some of the King’s friends— 
playing in the gardens of the country 
residence, Fredensborg Castle. After 
receiving official congratulations they 
drove to Amalienborg Castle, at 
Copenhagen, where they received 
members of the Government, and 
other distinguished guests. Lunch 
was taken on board the Royal yacht 
Danneborg. They then drove in an 
open carriage through Copenhagen. 
On the second day of the celebrations 
they attended a gala performance at 
the Royal Theatre in Copenhagen. 


(Right.) SEEN HERE IN THIS ROYAL GROUP AT 
FREDENSBORG ARE (FRONT ROW, L. TO R): 
GRAND DUCHESS ALEXANDRA, QUEEN INGRID, 
KING FREDERIK, PRINCESS DAGMAR, KING 
OLAV OF NORWAY; (SECOND ROW) PRINCESS 
MARGARETHA OF SWEDEN, PRINCESS SIBYLLA 
OF SWEDEN, PRINCESS MARGRETHE OF DEN- 
MARK, PRINCESS ANNE-MARIE OF DENMARK, 
PRINCESS BENEDIKTE OF DENMARK, KING 
GUSTAV ADOLF OF SWEDEN, PRINCESS ASTRID 
OF NORWAY; (THIRD ROW) LADY PATRICIA 
RAMSAY, GRAND DUCHESS JOSEPHINE CHAR- 
LOTTE OF LUXEMBOURG, PRINCESS MAR- 
GRETHE BOURBON-PARMA, PRINCE AXEL, 
PRINCE GEORGE, PRINCESS ANNE, COUNTESS 
FLEMMING, DUKE CHRISTIAN LUDWIG; 
(FOURTH ROW) DUCHESS THYRA OF MECKLEN- 
BURG, PRINCE LOUIS FERDINAND OF PRUSSIA, — 


PRINCESS ELISABETH, SIR ALEXANDER ox q 
RAMSAY, COUNT FLEMMING; (FIFTH ROW) Se ae > 
MR. CASTENSKIOLD (MARRIED TO PRINCESS : shits 


DAGMAR), PRINCE VIGGO OF DENMARK. 





THE KING AND QUEEN ARRIVING IN HEAVY RAIN AT THE TOWN HALL AFTER DRIVING THROUGH THE KING HELPING HIS DAUGHTERS (lL. TO R.) PRINCESSES BENEDIKTE, MARGRETHE AND 
THE STREETS OF COPENHAGEN ON MAY 24 IN AN OPEN CARRIAGE. ANNE-MARIE DRY THEMSELVES AFTER THE RAIN IN FREDERIKSBERG TOWN HALL. 
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SAILORS IN ADVERSITY. 





“OUT OF THE SMOKE.” 


By RAY PARKIN.* 


An Appreciation by SIR CHARLES PETRIE. 


N unfortunate tendency has recently developed 
A on the part of naval historians of the Second 
World War to assume far too much knowledge on 


Vian, set a bad example in this respect, and he has 
been widely followed. The ordinary middle- 
aged Englishman has a working knowledge of 
what happened in North-West Europe and in the 
Mediterranean, but, unless he actually served 
against the Japanese, he has only the haziest of 
ideas as to what took place East of Suez; the 
young man or the young woman under thirty, no 





“NEAR MISSED,” BATTLE OF CRETE, 1941: ONE OF THE DRAWINGS BY THE AUTHOR FROM THE BOOK 
“OUT OF THE SMOKE” WHICH IS REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE BY SIR CHARLES PETRIE. 


inconsiderable section of the reading public to-day, 
is unlikely to know as much as this, and must, 
indeed, be mystified when the background is not 
explained. 


This present volume is an excellent example of 
this method of writing history. To those who 
fought in the battle of the Java Sea it will very 
properly have an irresistible appeal, but it begins 
with a shipwrecked Australian sailor swimming 
about in an oily ocean, yet it is not until we 
reach page 212 that we find out why or how he 
got there. Furthermore, we are not told the 
strategy which led to the battle in question, 
though the impression is created that the Allied 
defeat was to no inconsiderable extent due to the 
faulty tactics of a Dutch admiral. On the other 
hand, if the reader has the patience first of all to 
study the campaign in some standard work in 
order to find out what it was all about, and if he 
can stomach the extremely foul language which, 
Surely quite unnecessarily, is one of the main 
features of Mr. Parkin’s narrative, he will be 
rewarded by as exciting a story of human endur- 
auee bn the Sane of dilleatay-es be hes over come 
across. 


Primarily it is concerned with the survivors of 
H.M.A.S. Perth who, after their ship had been 
sunk by the Japanese, endeavoured to reach 
safety, only, however, to fall into the hands of 
the enemy where they remained for three-and-a- 
half years. With them were a number of sailors 
from the U.S.S. Houston who were in a similar 
plight, and the contrast between the Australian 
and the American attitude in adversity is well 
brought out by the author: 


The reaction of the survivors was of two distinct 
kinds. The Americans were perfectly satisfied to sit 
and wait to be taken off. They were quite sure that 
this would happen. The Australians were not so sure: 
—— had not the Americans’ unlimited confidence in 


At 5 am. next day they began to stir. The 
Americans said, ‘‘ Think you guys are crazy: you ‘ll 
get blown to hell out to sea and never be heard of 
again.” 

“ What are you going to do ? Sit here till Kingdom 
come ?”’ 


“ Guess I can sit on my fanny until our fleet comes 
up these here straits. 

“O.K., Sam,” * one of the Australians said, “ but 
us Wallabies don’t trust anybody as much as you do.” 


One of the worst horrors that these men had to 
encounter when they were first precipitated into 
the water was the floating oil which is the inevitable 
concomitant of a modern naval battle: it not only 
permeated their clothing, but it penetrated their 
ears, eyes, and throats to such an extent that one 
rating was blind for several days. On the other 
hand there was the compensating factor that sharks 
will not go where there is oil; indeed, had such 
not been the case 
it is difficult to 
see how any of 
the men could 
have survived. 


The author 
handles his mate- 


shipwrecked 
sailors, they are 
always in mind, 
but except for a 
patrolling des- 
troyer in the dis- 
tance they never 
appear in the flesh 
until the end of 
the book. Natur- 
ally the men were 
very apprehensive 
as to their fate 
if they were cap- 
tured, for they 
had been affected 
by what they had 
heard, which the author describes as “ propaganda 
designed to make people in comparative safety 
hate the enemy enough to continue to prosecute 
the war without further hesitation.”” On capture 
the sailors do not 
seem to have been 
too badly treated, 
possibly because 
they were careful 
to give no cause 
ofcomplaint, since 
“at this stage they 
saw no value in 
being liquidated 
by some fanatical 
soldier wishing to 
cover himself in 
glory for the ap- 
proval of his 
ancestors.” Mr. 
Parkin closes his 
story with the 
men’s entry into 
captivity, but in 
actual fact their 
adventures did 
not cease there, 
for by the summer 
of 1945 they found 
themselves incar- 
cerated in Japan 
itself whére one of 
them at any rate 
saw the cloud of 
the Nagasaki bomb rise out of the clear sky. It 
puzzled the man who saw it, but eight days later 
came the explanation in the form of a: Manila 
newspaper dropped on the prisoner-of-war camp 
by American aeroplanes. 


The adventure upon which these men embarked 
was conducted upon egalitarian, though certainly 
not Communistic, principles. All the senior 
officers had gone down with the ship, and there 
were left only a young engineer, a sub-lieutenant, 
a paymaster lieutenant-commander, and a sea- 
going reserve lieutenant; these four voluntarily 
gave up the privileges of their rank, and we are 
told by the author, who should know since he was 











HMAS. PERTH—THE END. MR. PARKIN WAS ACTION CHIEF 
IN HER HEROIC LAST STAND AGAINST THE SUPERIOR ODDS OF THE JAPANESE NAVY. 


one of the party, 











meeting as soon 
as they were 
sufficiently _re- 
covered from 
exposure to io. 
think at all, jeer isan 
and after a frank 
discussion they 
elected as their 4 
leader a seaman Na 
petty officer, He 
whom hence- 





THE AUTHOR OF THE BOOK REVIEWED 


Parkin’s account, to 
have been an exceptionally intelligent 
from the beginning saw the 
vital necessity of discipline and of working 
together. 


In these circumstances life in this book 
is naturally seen from the lower deck, and 
therefore it is the more interesting to note 
the hero-worship of Admiral Andrew, now the 
Viscount, Cunningham, under whom the Austral- 
ians had previously served. Time after time 
when they were discussing the action in which 
their ship went down there occurred such 
remarks as, ‘Greece and Crete, we were 
beaten, but we bloody-well fought it out. We 
raised the cost and saved some of our swattie 
cobbers. We should have had Andy here.” 
The efficiency of the Eastern Mediterranean 
Fleet was compared with the chaotic conditions 
which had led to disaster in the Java Sea, 
and the author certainly does not exaggerate 
when he says, “If ever a man was loved in 
the grand Elizabethan manner by a whole Fleet, 
it was Andrew Cunningham.” 


Throughout this book, as the potential reader 
will already have gathered, Mr. Parkin shows him- 
self a keen student of psychology, and the personal 
reactions of the survivors of Perth and Houston 





ON HER AND TOOK PART 


are by no means the least interesting feature of it; 
so much so, in fact, that one takes farewell of them 
with regret, and with the wish that one could have 
heard something of their subsequent careers when 
the war was over and they were back in their 
own country. Anyone who has been at sea 
will lap up this story from the first page to 
the last, and the greatest tribute that can be 
paid to it is to advise the landsman not to be 

either by its somewhat difficult style or 
by a phraseology which he will not always find 
easy to follow. 


* * Out of the Smoke. “The Story of a Sail.” By Ray 
Parkin. d 





with d gs. (Hogarth Press; 21s.). 
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RIBUTION ; AND SOME OF THE MEASURES TO ALLEVIATE THEIR TERRIBLE EFFECTS. 


from statistical data. Generally speaking, earthquakes are the | valley. Also, an arc follows the Pacific borders. Although a network of 
| seismograph stations can help to discover the small shocks which often precede 
large earthquakes, it is difficult exactly to determine the centre of an earth- 
quake unless there are signs of surface damage, or if it takes place near a 
| seismograph station. Such a network as is now used in the West Indies might 
internal —— and pressures, and most | well be applied in other parts of the world so that areas in which severe earth- 
es occur along clearly defined lines of weakness. A great belt runs quakes are suspected and are likely to follow minor tremors detected by the 
de nthe centre of the Atlantic, where there is most likely an enormous rift seismograph can be evacuated in good time. 
tion of DY the British Petroleum Co. Ltd.'s Research Station, Sunbury-on-Thames. 
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A CONSTANT MENACE FROM UNDER THE EARTH: EARTHQUAKES—THEIR ORIGIN ANRIBL 


Earthquakes have been occurring with great severity over past years. There 
have been particularly terrible occurrences this year in Agadir, Lar, Gerash, and, 
last week, in Chile, with widespread effects on the other side of the Pacific 
through a tremendous tidal wave. These terrible natural phenomena, which 
bring great loss of life and cause fantastic damage—-as witnessed in the tragic 
and complete destruction of Agadir—tend to occur along inherent lines of 
weakness in the earth's outer layer; at those points where there is upward 
and downward movement; and as a result of volcanic explosions. When there is 


a movement of the sea-bed a tidal wave may result. In the above drav{fcuracy 
our Special Artist has attempted to show how earthquakes origin.te, ¥ ‘ound n 
they generally occur, and what measures can be taken to lessen t 1¢ te d Viole 
damage wrought by them. Buildings can be specially constructed s« that ad the | 
will withstand earthquakes better and cause less damage in the eve it of Hndreds 
collapsing. In Japan, in particular, large and important public buil d and 
have been constructed with this risk in mind, although it is obvious that tthqua 
cannot prevent earthquakes and can only predict them to a rough degr?W" the 

Drawn by our Special Artist, G. H. Davis, with the co-operatior of D' the B 
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abov dravdtcuracy om statistical data. Generally speaking, earthquakes are the valley. Also, an arc follows the Pacific borders. Although a network of 
originate, found movements caused by the seismic waves which travel out from sudden seismograph stations can help to discover the small shocks which often precede 
ssen tue tertnd violer explosions in the solid rock forming the skin of the earth's crust large earthquakes, it is difficult exactly to determine the centre of an earth 
ted si that #4 the th ck mantle underneath. The area of highest pressure is normally quake unless there are signs of surface damage, or if it takes place near a 
1e eve it of Hndreds «/ miles deep. The solid crustal skin around the earth is forced to seismograph station. Such a network as is now used in the West Indies might 
public builé#!d and | creak by the enormous internal changes and pressures, and most well be applied in other parts of the world so that areas in which severe earth- 
bviou: that @thquak -s occur along clearly defined lines of weakness. A great belt runs quakes are suspected and are likely to follow minor tremors detected by the 
rough degre?" the centre of the Atlantic, where there is most likely an enormous rift seismograph can be evacuated in good time 
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IN 


HATEVER 

the general 
reason for visiting 
the R.H.S. Show at 
Chelsea in May 
every year, most 
gardeners have 











minder, kindly displayed regardless of expense 
by a number of firms and institutions, of plants 
I intended to buy and have forgotten; and, at the 
same time, it is a display of new varieties, and even 
species new, if not to gardening as a 

whole, at least to me. 


Of the show as a whole, this year I 
shall say nothing but this: the distinction 
between the riot-of-colour school and 
the restrained-good-taste school is becom- 
ing sharper every year. For my taste 
certain unfortunate species have been 
virtually excluded from the garden by 
the shocking things plant breeders have 
done to them: calceolarias, begonias, 
schizanthus become gaudier and grosser 
at every Chelsea Show. It is all very well 
for nature to imitate art, but when it 
comes to the nurseryman imitating the 
plastics designer, the time has come to 
protest: | saw at least a dozen varieties 
of four or five species this year which 
could hardly be distinguished from those 
hideous plastic artificial flowers which are 
spreading like some chromatic plague. 


On the other hand, the show provided 
some reminders not only of good species 
but of the better, the altogether admirable 
products of the plant breeder’s art. And 
since they comprise a short list of plants 
to add to one’s own garden, if climatically 
and geologically possible, in the near- 
future, it is of these that I have something 
to say. 


A week or two ago I was writing about 
lilacs; one I saw at Chelsea makes it 
necessary for me to hark back to that 
and add a correction: of all the single 
white lilacs I have ever seen—and singles 
are preferable to doubles for the form of 
the flowers—‘‘ Maud Notcutt” (R.H.S. 
Award of Garden Merit 1957) is by far the 
best. The colour of the flowers is pure 
white, each one is enormous, very nearly as 
large as the great flowers of the bluish- 
lavender variety “ Clark’s Giant,” and, 
what is more, the flowers are notsonumerous 
on the panicle as to give a too clotted effect, but each 
can be seen clearly in all its perfection. This variety 
was shown by R. C. Notcutt, of Woodbridge, and 
was bred by that firm. While on the subject of 
lilacs, some fine sprays of “ Bellicent "’ confirmed 
me in my good opinion of that Canadian novelty. 


I have been looking for a really good 
new philadelphus to replace an old 


1 HAVE EVER SEEN... 


AN ENGLISH GARDEN. 


CHELSEA CHOICE. 
By EDWARD HYAMS. 


the azaleas. Two which fulfil these conditions 
were noted on Messrs. Hillier’s stand: a rhodo- 
dendron called “Day Dream,” whose large, 
rather laxly held flowers were the colour of 
a fine dawn; and a very delicately flowered 
pale pink and white azalea with a good 
habit of growth, A. allantica. (A second specimen 
was labelled ailanticum, so you can take your 
choice.) 


SEEN AT CHELSEA: SYRINCA “ MAUD NOTCUTT ”: “ OF ALL THE SINGLE WHITE LILACS 
BY FAR THE BEST.” AN ESPECIAL MERIT IS THAT EACH OF THE 
“CAN BE SEEN CLEARLY IN ALL ITS PERFECTION.” 


FLOWERS 
( Photograph by J. E. Downward.) 


Some years ago I brought back from Italy a 
few bulbs of the butter-yellow arum lily, Zante- 
deschia pentlandii. It was easy enough to 
grow in pots in a cool house, but when I 
tried it outside I soon lost the lot. Yet I believe 
it to be hardier than the white arums and 
anyone who has a pond in the garden can 
grow it safely enough by planting the bulbs 


under water 
near the edge, 
deep enough to be 
clear of surface 
freezing in cold 
weather. I had 
not seen this arum 
for a long time, 
but it wasdisplayed, 
magnificently 
grown, by Suttons of Reading. 








Now about lilies, of which there were more ang 
better this year than I have ever seen at Chelsea 
It happens that I cannot here give 
you any names, for I was obliged to visit 
the show before labelling was completed, 
and when I did pluck up courage to 
ask a question had my head bitten off 
by harassed head gardeners. That, 
however, does not matter, for what | 
want to say about these plants is this; 
I fancy we are at the beginning of their 
real vogue, and that in the next quarter 
of a century scores and perhaps hundreds 
of new hybrids, strains and forms will 
be introduced, and the lily, hitherto 
neglected by the average gardener excepting 
for a couple of species, will become perhaps 
the most important garden flower of all, 
An astonishingly wide range of colours and * 
forms is already available, from the 
pure shapes and pure white of L. candidum, 
through creams and greens to ail 
the yellows, oranges and reds. As to 
heights, they range from the 18 ins. of 
L. wardii to the 10 ft. of Cardio- 
crinum giganteum. 1 imagine that auratum 
hybrids will provide the most spectacular 
garden lilies, in fact they are already 
doing so, but my own preference is for 
the martagons. ‘ 


I am particularly fond of all those 
liliaceous flowers which have narrow 
foliage and a tall spike of starry flowers— 
asphodels and asphodelines, camassias, 
and, an easy bulbous plant which deserves 
a popularity it once enjoyed and has 
lost, and which I saw this year at Chelsea, 
Anthericum. The flower spikes are about 
18 ins. to 2 ft., and the flowers snow- 
white with bright yellow stamens. This 
is A. likiago, St. Bernard’s Lily. A. 
liliago major, even less common in modern 
gardens, is up to 4 ft. tall and is called 
St. Bruno’s Lily. I understand that these 
bulbs can successfully be planted in 
any good garden soil provided they can 
be left undisturbed, and that in course 
of time they will form good, freely flowering 
clumps. 


An admirable plant which I first saw growing 
wild in Grand Canary, then in the Oratava garden, 
and which was well flowered by my friends at 
Wye College when I provided them with a couple 
of young plants, made an impressive a) rance 

at Chelsea this year on the stand of 





shrub which has always been too 
leggy and stiff in its habit, and has 
now become positively unsightly. I 
found it at Chelsea in a variety called 
“ La Belle Etoile,” not a novelty, but 
with the best qualities of its kind: the 
flowers are large and beautifully formed 
as well as being fragrant—fragrance, 
I take it, is the main point of these 
mock-orange shrubs. And, again, the 


together with the magnificent C. 
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flowers are not so numerous as to com- Sul 
pose a sort of confectioner’s icing lump; 
they are spaced so that each can be 
seen against foliage of a’ particularly 
pleasing medium green held gracefully, 
not stiffly. 
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-Messrs. Friedrich Lehner, of Nurem- 
berg: this is what the Canarios call 
pico di paloma, the dove’s beak, for 
the crimson or sometimes scarlet 
flowers which appear in great number 
all over the trailing, silver grey, fern- 
like foliage, closely resemble the red 
beak of a pigeon. The plant's scientific 
name is Lotus peliorynchium; it is 
a perennial, but it is not really 
hardy in Britain, excepting perhaps 
in a few favoured spots in the far 
west. 





Finally, having based these few 
rather scrappy remarks on the theme 
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that our garden flowers should be 
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virtue where the whole shrub is really 
large, as anyone could have discovered 
for himself by visiting Wisley in May. 
But even in the case of this genus the 
production of more subtly coloured 
hybrids, or the introduction of species 
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gorgeous, I will upset my own 
apple-cart by admiring unreservedly 
one of the most brilliantly gaudy 
flowers in the whole show, Messrs. 
Waterer’s superbly massive and enor- 
mous Oriental poppy, “ Salome,”’ the 





more remarkable for delicacy of form 
and bearing than for flamboyance, is 
to be applauded. The same is true of 
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petals of which are rich salmon-pink 
and the centres an extraordinary 
purplish grey. 
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THE MOST OUTSTANDING OUTDOOR EXHIBIT AT THIS YEAR’S “ CHELSEA” : THE INFORMAL GARDEN STAGED BY THE WISLEY STAFF 
OF THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. FROM A BANK OF RHODODENDRONS A STREAM WANDERS INTO A BOG-GARDEN. 


This large informal garden, which was designed by Mr. Francis Hanger, Curator 
of the R.H.S. gardens at Wisley, won a gold medal. The streamlet (which is 
120 ft. long) starts by the bank of rhododendrons and azaleas in the background, 
winds forward through a double pond spanned by the rustic bridge, on over a tiny 
fall into a bog-garden crossed by paving stones. Notable in this bog-garden 


are candelabra primulas in many colours, hostas (or funkias), spiraeas 
and iris. Beside the little fall and also beyond the bridge are plants of gunnera, 
that majestic prickly rhubarb-like plant; and in among the rhododendrons are 
lilies. In the lawn is a specimen plant of Magnolia obovata, raised from seed 
ten years ago which is now 15 ft. high but has not yet flowered. 





THE 


THE GARDEN DESIGNED BY GILLIAM AND CO., LTD. TO 
DISPLAY A KIDNEY-SHAPED BATHING POOL OF ITALIAN Peng 
MOSAIC; AND A NORWEGIAN LOG-CABIN. 


WINNER OF A FIRST-CLASS CERTIFICATE: ODONTO- 
GLOSSUM STROPHEON, VAR. “LYOTH PRINCE’ —SHOWN 
BY CHARLESWORTHS: CRIMSON-MAROON AND WHITE. 


ae 


A FAIRY-LIKE GARDEN OF MINIATURE ROSES—NOT ONE OF THEM MORE THAN A FOOT 
HIGH—EXHIBITED BY EDWIN MURRELL LTD. AND WINNING A SILVER-GILT FLORA MEDAL. 


On pages 981 and 983 we show some of the outdoor exhibits of this year’s 

Chelsea Show; but ali those on this page, with one exception, were to be 
found in the marquee—“ the world’s largest tent ""—which with this year’s 
brilliant weather and tremendous crowds of visitors was like a vibrant cave of 
heat, colour and fragrance, a fit background for the displays of orchids which 
somewhat dominated the tent—not surprisingly since the show was to be 
followed by the International Orchid Conference. It is, of course, as impossible 
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EXHIBITED BY THE CITY OF LIVERPOOL PARKS AND GARDENS : 
A VARIEGATED PINEAPPLE IN FRUIT (.4NANAS COMOSUS VARIE- 
GATUS.) THE COMPLETE EXHIBIT WON A GOLD MEDAL. 


June 4, 


FROM AN ORCHID TO A SWIMMING-POQ 
SOME STRIKING CHELSEA EXHIBITS) 


A DELIGHTFULLY REFRESHING SMALL POOL, INTERES}, 
INGLY PLANTED, EXHIBITED BY PERRY'S HARDY 
FARM. THEIR EXHIBIT WON A SILVER-GILT FLORA MED 


“ PICCADILLY,” A BI-COLOURED HYBRID TEA, SCAR 
WITHIN AND GOLD WITHOUT: A 1960 McGREDY I 
DUCTION WHICH WON AN AWARD OF MERIT. 


a af 6 ®&) 


we eee 
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PART OF THE MOST ATTRACTIVE GOLD MEDAL EXHIBIT OF HOUSE PLANTS STAGED BY 
THOMAS ROCHFORD AND SONS, LTD. THE PAVING IS GREY AND WHITE STONE. 


to give a complete picture of Chelsea’s flowers, fruits, trees, gardens ané, 
for that matter, all manner of garden sundries as it is for one person to take 
it all in. There was God’s plenty for everyone. Two points can perhaps b& 
made in connection with these pictures. The pineapple, in the City of Liverpool 
exhibit, was a singularly engaging symphony of pale green, ivory and pink 
and the Rochford exhibit benefited enormously by its openness—the spac 
that was apparently wasted. 





AN UPLAND STREAM—IN CHELSEA : THE GOLD MEDAL WINNING ROCK AND WATER GARDEN STAGED SY MR. GEORGE G. WHITELEGG. FOREST OF DENE SANDSTONE WAS USED. 


UPLAND STREAMS AND SANDSTONE OUTCROPS: GOLD MEDAL ROCK GARDENS AT THIS YEAR’S “CHELSEA.” 


The “‘ rock garden bank ” by the Embankment entrance to the Chelsea Flower 
Show in bygone years used to be adorned with a number of elaborate exhibits. 
Of recent years only Mr. Whitelegg and the Gavin Jones Nurseries have kept the 

flying in what is virtually a uniquely English feature—the rock garden 
with stream, waterfalls, stretches of close lawn and a great variety of alpine 
and waterside plants artfully set out to simulate an idyllic natural landscape 


which, unfortunately, never was in nature. Both this year’s examples are very 
fine and most attractive and both show similar trends : towards a greater open- 
ness in design, being pieces of landscape rather than stands for plants ; and 
in both using forms of sandstone—Westmorland limestone, the most 
favoured stone in former days, being both uncommonly expensive and liable 
to bleach unpleasantly in the neighbourhood of towns. 
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THE COMET WITH THE FINE JET-LIKE TAIL 4,000,000 MILES LONG: BURNHAM’S COMET, PHOTOGRAPHED FROM AN ASCOT OBSERVATORY. 


Dr. R. L. Waterfield (at whose observatory at Ascot this exceptionally interest- 
ing photograph of Burnham’s Comet was made on April 27 this year) writes: 
“ This comet, discovered in America on December 30, passed within the excep- 
tionally close distance of 19,000,000 miles of the earth at the end of April. 
Being an intrinsically small comet it became only just visible to the naked eye 
as a faint fuzzy star. But photographically it was interesting in showing an 
exceptionally narrow tail. On the negatives the practically straight tail can 
be traced for a distance equal to twenty-three times the apparent diameter of 
the moon, corresponding to an actual length of about 4,000,000 miles. The 
photograph was taken by Messrs. M. J. Hendrie, H. B. Ridley, and J. W. 
Siddorn, with the 6-in. Cooke triplet of 26 ins. focal length, with an exposure 
of 20 minutes on a blue sensitive Kodak Oa-O plate. Owing to the nearness 
of the comet its apparent motion among the stars was very rapid; and since 
the camera was adjusted to follow the comet, the images of the stars are 
drawn out into short trails, their length representing the motion of the comet 


during the 20 minutes exposure. The round head of the comet, which is 


over 100,000 miles in diameter, consists of a cloud of gas and dust which is 
being driven off from the central solid nucleus by the heat of the sun. At 
greater distances from the sun this cloud of particles shines simply by reflecting 
sunlight; but, as the distance from the sun diminishes, the gas in the head 
becomes excited by the sun’s radiation to emit a much more intense light of 
its own. At the same time the sun’s radiation exerts a repulsive force on the 
particles of dust and gas, and so gives rise to the tail which is directed away 


from the sun. Normally, as one would expect from the above explanation, the 
tail at its base is comparable in breadth with the comet’s head. But in the 
present case the very thin tail can be traced almost to the centre of the comet's 
head, suggesting that the gases forming it are issuing as a jet from the central! 
solid nucleus. The mechanism by which this type of tail is produced is by no 
means clear or easily explicable, and is one of the many unsolved mysteries 
as to the nature of comets.” 
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| “TRINITY COLLEGE SCHOOL: LIFE AT 
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\ 
SERVICE IN THE MEMORIAL CHAPEL, WHICH HAS ACCOMMODATION FOR ABOUT 350 THE ANALYSIS OF ACIDS: MR. PETER = 
PEOPLE. ITS FURNISHINGS AND GENERAL PROPORTIONS ARE VERY FINE. LEWIS, WHO CAME TO TRINITY COLLEGE =e 
IN 1922 AND IS THE } am 2 
SENIOR MASTER, w . 
TEACHING THE : 


SCIENCE OF THE ELE- = ‘ fe 


MENTS AND THEIR |e $2 ; 
CONSTITUTION TO yee Sia ee ‘ 
SENIOR BOYS. THERE : . ve 


ARE TWO SCIENCE 

LABORATORIES, BOTH 

EXCELLENTLY 
EQUIPPED. 


(Left.) 

A FORWARD PASS— 
BUT PERMISSIBLE IN 
THE CANADIAN GAME 
OF FOOTBALL. 
PLAYERS FROM 
TRINITY COLLEGE 
ARE WEARING DARK 
HELMETS. THE 
SCHOOL HAS A FINE 
RECORD AT THIS 

VIGOROUS GAME. 











' 
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THE PRINCIPAL WINTER GAME: BOYS PRACTISING THE FAST-MOVING GAME OF ICE HOCKEY. AN EXPERT GYMNAST SHOWING HIS AGILITY ON THE HORIZONTAL BAR. THE SCHOOL HAS A¥ wiry an 1 
THE SCHOOL HAS A FINE COVERED RINK WITH ARTIFICIAL ICE. OUTSTANDING RECORD IN COMPETITIVE GYMNASTICS. 


Continued.} Coach House, which still stands. New buildings, with a beautiful Hall. Work was begun on the new school and soon the impressive new 
Chapel, were completed by 1875. On a blustery winter night in 1895 the | building was ready to be occupied. It had a commanding appearance, and 
howling wind upset a coal-oil lamp and the School was destroyed by fire. All | was supposed to be “ fire-proof.” In 1899 Dr. Bethune retired and the Rev. R. 
the boys were removed to safety. Thus, just thirty years after the founding of Edmunds Jones was appointed Headmaster. In 1901 the Rev. Herbert 


; Bie 


e . 3 Ka 
ny Po | = 





the School, masters and boys started out again from scratch. The St. Lawrence | Symonds was named Headmaster. Dr. Symonds left to ‘become Dean of 
Hotel was taken over in the town and classes were held in the Port Hope Town Montreal, and the Rev. Oswald Rigby, Dean of Residence at Trinity College, 
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DING CANADIAN PUBLIC SCHOOL. | 
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(Above.) 
A CORNER OF THE 
WELL-STOCKED 


USE. THERE IS A 
LARGE READING 
ROOM AND FOUR 
SEPARATE REFER- 
ENCE AND STUDY 


ROOMS. 


FAMILIAR TO SPECTA- 
TORS IN ENGLAND. 
CRICKET IS PLAYED 
IN THE TRINITY TERM 
AT THE SCHOOL. IN 
THE BACKGROUND 
ARE CLASSROOM 
BUILDINGS AND 
OSLER HALL, AND ONE 
OF THE HOUSES. 


(Right.) 

DR. KETCHUM, WHO 
HAS BEEN HEAD- 
MASTER SINCE 1933, 
ADVISING A BOY OW 
HIS CAREER. HE 
ATTENDED TORONTO 
AND CAMBRIDGE 

UNIVERSITIES. 


S ABB wine an IMPRESSIVE COLLECTION OF SHINING CUPS TO THE LEFT: A LUNCHTIME SCENE IN A CORNER 


OF OSLER HALL, THE SCHOOL DINING HALL. 


Toronto, became Headmaster and stayed until 1913. Then the Rev. F. G. 
Orchard took up the reins of responsibility : he had been Chaplain of Bromsgrove 
School, England. He ruled with an iron hand and the School made much 
Progress. In 1924 the new Junior School building was opened, a memorial 
In 1928 disaster struck again in the form of the 


to those who fell in war. 
second fire, which began in the covered skating rink. The boys were sent 


VOICES IN HARMONY: THE CHOIR AT PRACTICE, UNDER THE SUPERVISION AND 
TO THE ACCOMPANIMENT OF MR. COHU, WHO HAS BEEN AT T.C.S. FOR THIRTY YEARS. 


ee 





TRAINED ON THE TARGET: TWO MARKSMEN BEING TAUGHT HOW TO SHOOT BY THE LATE 
MR. SAM BATT, WHO DIRECTED P.T. AND THE CADET CORPS FOR THIRTY-EIGHT YEARS 


home for three weeks’ Easter holiday. Classes began again 150 miles west of 
Port Hope in a building in Woodstock, Ontario. Two years later, in April 
1930, the boys returned to Port Hope to occupy a ificent new School 
given by many Old Boys and other friends at a cost of over a million dollars. 
In 1933 Dr. F. G. Orchard retired and he was succeeded by the present 
Headmaster, Dr. Philip A. C. Ketchum. In the first year [Continued overleaf. 
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‘TRIN ITY COLLEGE SCHOOL: 
FAMILIAR SCENES AND LANDMARKS. 
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WHERE THE JUNIOR BOYS LIVE AND WORK: BOULDEN HOUSE, WHICH HAS ITS OWN PRINCIPAL 
AND STAFF, AND POSSESSES ALL THE AMENITIES OF THE SENIOR SCHOOL. 


THE MEMORIAL CROSS, WITH PLAYING FIELDS BEYOND. THE SCHOOL IS SITUATED IN BEAUTIFUL 
SURROUNDINGS ON A HILL OVERLOOKING LAKE ONTARIO. 


AN IMPORTANT PART OF THE SCHOOL: THE 

HUGH RUSSEL MEMORIAL TUCK SHOP AND 

PAVILION, PRESENTED BY THE PARENTS IN 

MEMORY OF THEIR SON, WHO WAS KILLED 
IN THE SECOND WORLD WAR. 


Continued.| of the School at Weston 
a Cadet Corps was formed and 
trained by a veteran of Waterloo 
and has continued to be a feature of 
life at T.C.S.: all Senior School boys 
belong to it. In 1936 the Cadet 
Corps became the first in the Empire 
to be affiliated with an Air Force 
unit. The School is intensely proud 
of the service record of its Old 
Boys: in 1945 1400 Old Boys had 
volunteered for service in three wars 
out of a total enrolment of 3800. 
In the 1914-1918 War 180 awards 
were given T.C. S. boys for gallantry 
and service. In the 
1939-45 war, 18 per cent. of all who 
served were honoured for gallantry. 
Since 1930 Old Boys and Friends of 
T.°.S. have built a new School con- 
sisting of two large houses and one 
small house, the large hall, the class- 
room building with excellent labora- 
tories, the gymnasium, swimming- 
pool and squash courts. Recent 
additions include another house, for 
36 boys, a pavilion and tuck shop, the 
Memorial Chapel and a new library. 
In 26 years T.C.S. boys have won 
185 university scholarships, 
including 8 Rhodes Scholarships 
and three travelling scholarships 
open to students throughout 
Canada. Six Old Boys have been 
Bishops and Archbishops, and one 
is a Canadian Cabinet Minister. 


THE WELL-EQUIPPED SCHOOL HOSPITAL, WHICH HAS FOUR WARDS, A LARGE SUN PARLOUR 
AND DISPENSARY. IT WAS REBUILT IN 1941. 





THE FINE SCHOOL DINING HALL, NAMED AFTER SIR WILLIAM OSLER, THE FIRST HEAD BOY AND A FAMOUS DOCTOR, TEACHER, PROFESSOR 
AND AUTHOR. IT WAS BUILT IN 1930. 
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THE 


EXPANSION ON ALL FRONTIERS: ITEMS OF TOPICAL INTEREST 





MILK IN CARTONS AND NOT BOTTLES: A PACKAGING METHOD 
SAID TO BE MORE HYGIENIC. 

Lord Rayleigh’s Farms, Incorporated, have introduced th 

Essex. Machines have been 

Stated 


DEMONSTRATING ON A MODEL A PORTABLE “LUNG” USED FOR 
ARTIFICIAL RESPIRATION: MISS JUDY GRINHAM, THE SWIMMER. GORILLA 
See ee ees See Lucas, which is 
ying py OHH i delivery of milk in cartons in .. 
demon- f U; e i qetey eet The firm's chairman 
i it is much more hygienic to transport milk in carton, 
i Milkmen should be particularly pleased. 


y owning, electrocution—was 
by, Mise Grinham on L fa a pe 4a 
tion of Accidents, at their headquarters. 





THIS INSIDE FOUR MINUTES. IT IS OF TOUGH BUT LIGHTWEIGHT PROOFED NYLON FABRIK 
SUPPORTED BY A SKELETON OF PNEUMATIC TUBES. 


TAKE YOUR GARAGE WITH YOU: THIS BUNDLE, WHICH WEIGHS 88 LB., CAN BE INFLATED WITH 


deni ako coe ate striking 
Nylon Industrial Convention at Park Lane House, which coal on Gentes tr Oe 


WEARING “MINE SHOES” AND WITH THEIR FACES PROTECTED: MEN OF THE ROYAL 
SYSTEMATIC SEARCH FOR MINES. 

carried out demonstrations of their 

and > 


methods of 
jucting a systematic search. 
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THE WORLD OF THE THEATRE. @ 
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OLD ACQUAINTANCE. 





snatches at it gratefully) was the 
ittle. Never mind: for an 


original Eliza Doolittle 


indeed, except that two extraordinary 
people had been brought back for 
the space of an evening. 


Maybe this does not sound 
inviting: two players, unknown here, 
holding a theatre with quotations 
from a bunch of letters. All I can say 
is that, within ten minutes, one 


mind: 


, though in play, laid 

E of contemporary society 

JEROME KILTY AND CAVADA HUMPHREY, WHO ARE APPEARING AS bourgeoisie mity of 

GEORGE BERNARD SHAW AND MRS. PATRICK CAMPBELL IN “ DEAR LIAR,” i 
A TWO-CHARACTER PLAY BASED ON THE FAMOUS CORRESPONDENCE, 
AND DUE TO COME FROM BATH TO THE CRITERION ON JUNE 14. 


of “ Orpheus ” set all 
The ig marched 
its waltzes and galops 
rage, from the Tuileries 
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FROM THE SPECTACULAR PRODUCTION AT SADLER’S WELLS OF OFFENBACH’S OPERETTA “ ORPHEUS : : 

IN THE UNDERWORLD.” LISTENING TO ORPHEUS (KEVIN MILLER) PLAY THE VIOLIN ARE (L. TO R) pe tee ag dhe np about ‘Keily— 

CALLIOPE (ANNA POLLAK), MINERVA (DIERDRE THURLOW), VENUS (IRENE CARPENTER), JUNO seamen earing one by Douglas 
(SHEILA REX) AND DIANA (SUZANNE STEELE). = 


; ; enjoy bushranging . 
composed it a century ago: “ Orpheus in the always liked that explicit statement by Adam 
Underworld,” revived at Sadler’s Wells. Here the Lindsay Gordon: 
word is gaiety. Wendy Toye has directed with Flash ! flash ! and I felt his bullet flay 
a delight in (shall I say?) the legitimately The tip of my ear. Flash! bang! 





OUR CRITIC’S FIRST-NIGHT JOURNAL. 
“A SHRED OF EVIDENCE” (Fortune).—R. C. Sherriff’s exciting play is 


“A TRIP TO THE CASTLE ” (Arts).—George Buychanan’s play, directed by 
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HURLED INLAND BY THE FORCE OF WATER SWEPT ALL THE WAY FROM CHILE: BOATS IN DRUNKEN ATTITUDES IN THE CITY OF SHIOGAMA, WORTH JAPAN. 


an aftermath of the Chilean earthquakes the east coast of Japan was 
mountainous waves travelling at over 400 m.p.h. on May 23. 
worst affected were the island of Hokkaido, in the north of the 

the more northern parts of the main island of Honshu. It is 

give an accurate number of the dead, but it seems likely to 
possibly far more. Some 150,000 people are 

The first wave struck without warning at dawn, 


and throughout the day waves—some of them 30 ft. high—continued to 
wreak destruction on the unprepared population, some of whom were still 
recovering from the flooding caused by typhoon Vera last September. 
Reasons for no adequate warning having been given are varied. It seems 
that when the waves hit Hawaii some time earlier no news was passed on 
because such waves normally die out before reaching Japan. One Japanese 
official is reported to have ignored a late warning because of inexperience. 
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UNUSUAL PHOTOGRAPHS—NO. 42: “KEEP BRITAIN TIDY!” 









































WHAT THE DRAINING OF THE GRAND SURREY CANAL AT CAMBERWELL HAS REVEALED: ITS USE AS A RUBBISH DUMP. 
A section of the Grand Surrey Canal near Wells Way Bridge, Camberwell, | which range through all ages of man, from prams to bedsteads, have returned 


has now been drained, and an amazing assortment of metal objects laid bare. like a psychologist’s trauma or a theologian alleg moral 

pad Lae BN ng eae hmm rom tare owners, obviously not knowing what our modern civilisation. pe pact sy wage mp Bde ‘oar wil be 
= — ae eS hae Gas ae | quickly covered up again and a bright and shining block of flats will arise 

sure wo never them again. Now these objects, | where once the laden barges of the last century floated on hot June afternoons. 
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Rk. CHARLES THAYER, who was 
M a career member of the United 
States Foreign Service (incidentally that 
Service was formed, ieve it or not, 
only in 1924!), has written a first-class 
history of diplomacy and an alarming 


A 





LITERARY LOUNGER. 


By E. D. O'BRIEN. 


credible. And he has successfully infected 
Alan Wykes with the virus—very much 
to the benefit of the book and the enjoy- 
ment of readers. Once the two came on 
a puff-adder: 








description of American diplomatic 
methods and organisation y, in his book 
Drecomat, which has an admirable foreword by 
Sir Harold Nicolson. 
o far as the historical side is concerned some- 
one -_ comes new to the subject will find it 
tall agreeable and who am I to suggest that the 
~ Sir Ernest Satow had said it all before—and 
rather better ? 

Mr. Thayer’s description of modern American 
diplomacy is, frankly, terrifying. As he says, only 
four out of fourteen leading American ambassadors 
in Western Europe are career men. The rest, 
following the American “spoils system,” are 
gentlemen who, having made their mark in some 
commercial or financial field, have been rewarded, 
as a result of their contributions to the party 
funds, with the representation of the United States 
abroad. Though sometimes the results are 
unexpectedly good, in general the picture is discon- 
certing. The American ambassador in Ceylon 

when cross-examined recently by a Congressional 
Committee after being there for two years could 
not give the name of the Governor-General or of 
Mr. Bandaranaike, the Prime Minister! A recent 
American ambassador in Madrid obtained this 
key post in the American diplomatic and strategic 

scheme of things as a result of having been 
America’s ‘Jack Solomons’’—a ‘“ box-fight 
promoter "’ who owned Madison Square Garden. 
His gaffes were a source of unending joy to the 
Spaniards though I was assured by a friend of 
mine then the head of the Anglo-American depart- 
ment of Asuntos Exteriores that this was nothing 
new in Spanish experience. Indeed, under the 
Monarchy, the American ambassador was a 
gentleman whose fortune was derived from the 
successful manufacture of hot-water bottles. 
While he was en poste in Madrid his firm produced 
a hot-water bottle that was guaranteed not to 
lose its temperature throughout the night. He 
had the prototypes rushed to Madrid and presented 
one to Queen Ena with, so my Spanish friends 
swear, the following note: ‘‘ Dear Queen. This is 
just to keep you warm when Alfie ain’t there ” ! 

Mr. Thayer writes of some of the more fan- 
tastic American ambassadors with courtesy, if with 
the exasperated restraint of the professional. A 
delightful if, as I say, a terrifying book. 

It becomes less and less easy to decide exactly 
what the British Commonwealth is, except an 
agglomeration of nations, all of which were once 
ruled by Britain. The Statute of Westminster is 
long out of date, and as a symbol of association the 
Crown is becoming more and more tenuous. I was 
interested to see what Mr. Dudley Barker would 
make of these difficulties in the text which he 
has written for a semi-official publication, THE 
CoMMONWEALTH We Live In. This extremely 
handsome volume is packed with illustrations in 
colour, as well as photographs. It also contains a 
folding map—of the “‘ here be great whales ”’ type 
—and Mr. Barker has had to pack his observations 
into a mere sixty-three pages. On the whole, he 
compresses very well indeed, and if, after stressing 
the economic ties of material self-interest which 
hold the Commonwealth together, he sails up 
into the empyrean of civilised ideals—‘ the 
liveliest, sturdiest, most rapidly advancing group 
of peoples in the world ’—that is quite in line 
with his brief. Perhaps the sun is made to shine 
too happily on all these fortunate folk. (If Mr. 
Barker introduces the word apartheid, I must have 
missed it.) 

Another view of what used to be called the 
Empire is given in Babbot’s excellent novel INDIAN 
INTERVAL. ‘“‘ Babbot”’ is the pen-name of an 
American lady who came to England, married an 
Englishman, and spent eighteen years with him in 
India, between 1932 and 1950. This is very much 
the India that I remember, with its dust and its 
rains, its scent of marigolds or cow-dung, its 
snakes, scorpions, fakirs, and pathetic multitudes 
of poverty-stricken people. She got to know and 
love them, but always viewed them with a clear 
eye. Only once does she venture a generalisation, 
quoting a thoughtful educated Indian who told 
her that India would always have to have a master, 
and then reflecting: 

If only that master, with all his knowledge, could 
have taught her to improve and better her way of life, 
instead of offering a poor, impossible substitute of his 
own, India might have progressed far more rapidly. 
We gave the educated few an inferiority complex. 
Instead of improving, encouraging their own arts and 
culture, we taught them to ape ours. 


Sadly, I suppose that is true. 
not a sad book. 
zest for life. 


But this is 
It abounds with humour and 


Yet a third story of imperial twilight is Frank 
Owen's THE Fact or Sincapore. This is a grim 
and bitter account of the entire lack of preparedness 
which led to the sinking of the Prince of Wales and 
the Repulse, and then to the fall of Singapore 
itself. It is told with all the terse economy of a 
first-class journalist. As I read it, the thought 
came to my mind: The Americans will never forget 
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CHESS NOTES. 
By BARUCH H. WOOD, M.Sc. 


OR my Notes this week I go back to the game 

Treybal (White) v. Alekhine, Pistyan, 1922. Alek- 
bine si ted shortly afterwards that Treybal should 
have pled here, instead of 40. Q-QN3ch, which 
lost, 40. P—N6ch. 


Black . 





Black could not answer 4 
of “ Px Pch, K-B2; 42. Pe Rsi@). 
And on 40... . PxP, White, a ies 
could have forced perpetual check with his a 
Before going further into this, Apt en ame 
for the benefit of my readers, a general princi 
which seems to me to have received far less publicity 
than it merits: “ A free queen against an exposed 
king has always a chance of forcing perpetual check, 
force, if the latter is 


K-N1 ?? because 


Here the fact that Black's qu and rook are 
on the edge of the board means that he may never 

an opportunity to move either, if White care- 
Gases his checks so as to deny Black the chance 
to interpose. 

In the original position, White’s pawns actually 
offer wo J of shelter b the ON ch, 2 , as the 


ee == “NZ; 41. 
7 O-Kéca: 4; 42. Q-Kach, 
Kx RP 


The idea of the iminary 40. P—Néch is to 
replace a shelter by a q ——y~ i 
king can always be ak ae © 
KRr by, if ever he goes to KB2, checking ge the 
white-square diagonal. 

Alekhine himself erred in his su! 
after 40. P—N6ch, PxP; 41. 3ch, 

42. Q-KB3ch, K-Kz; 43. Q-QR3ch, K- Ki, 
recommends 44. Q-R4ch, even giving it an cy 
After 44... . K-Qr, he now goes 45. Q-R8ch, K—K2, 
etc., but with his 44th move he has given Black the 


Som? 
if 41. 


opportunity now to interpose: 45. Q-Br! Salva- 
tion! Black can again interpose against the next 
the fatal 


check, wore © his , away 

* edge o' he fugitive king can ha; ly 
make rt <bean now, the queen being at ha 
interpose on K3. 

A correspondent whose name I have unfortu- 
nately mislaid attempted to prove to me some years 
ago that even 44. at once would not have 
secured the perpetual check. I commend the investi- 
gation to my —~) knowing that this type of 
analysis, with A, A, i and clean-cut objec- 
tives, is the at amateurs positively love. 

Alekhine, in spite of his lapse, makes the debate 

academic one. He was fully a 4 for 
40. P- ‘6ch : he would have sacrificed the , he 
‘ollewe : 


would pawn 
; 44. K-N3, Q-K6ch ; 45. K—Na2, OKs 
46. K-N3, K4ch ; 47. K-Na, K-R4, securing a 
two-pawn advantage. 
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Harbour; 
Singapore ? 

No one could call Mr. C. J. P. lonides an Empire- 
builder, though he has lived many years in.Africa 
and handles Africans with all the lordliness of an 
old-style bwana. This uncouth Dr. Johnson-cum- 
naturalist has been fortunate in his Boswell, 
Alan Wykes, whose SNAKE Man is a work of both 
skill and enchantment. Mr. Wykes went to stay with 
Ionides in order to prepare this biography, and he 
has had the happy thought of bringing all his 
material into a current narrative of 
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are we going to remember 


ji oe eee ae 
be an unusual philosophy, but Ionides makes it 











When it saw peop it raised its 
wide spade-shaped threateningly and 
puffed at us loudly and continuously. Its flanks 
heaved with indignation, and I said facetiously that 
if we didn't go away he'd surely see his solicitor. 

Since one or two of this week’s novels are good, 
I will give no more than a welcome to two books 
which will interest, respectively, naval historians 
and balletomanes. Apmirat Lorp Anson, by 
Capt. S. W. C. Pack, revives the memory of one 
of our g t naval leaders, and throws much 
light on the mid-18th century. (The author, I 
note, comes close to approving the shooting of poor 
Admiral Byng !) 

Dancinc For Diacuiev, the memoirs of 
Lydia Sokolova, edited by Richard Buckle, never 
quite reaches the heights of fantasy which the 
subject seems to demand. It confirms me in my 





foothghts. 

With Sons or Gop, by Gwyn Griffin, we go back 
to Empire-building. This is an accom 
satire on the worst type of conventional British 
official in the worst type of minor African colony. 
I ex an attack of prickly heat to develop— 
but I am afraid that this novel is far too skilful, 
especially since the author lacks neither sympathy 
nor mercy. The hero makes a S mar- 
riage in order to gain promotion. In the end the 
marriage breaks up, and he wins his promotion— 
but only through the misunderstanding of an 
action which is, in its way, equally preposterous. 
A really remarkable book. 

There are oddities in THe Book or Lirs, by 
C. H. B. Kitchin, which I really cannot swallow. 
Do trustees really ask a boy of nine his views about 
the allocation of a trust income ? Do grown-ups, 
however peculiar, really discuss family affairs with 
him—including prospective baronetcies and the 
possible matrimony of an uncle—so unreservedly ? 
Surely not. No wonder Master Francis found life 
bewildering. Yet in himself he is a nice enough 
little boy, and remains convincingly boyish. 
Absurd as the assumptions are, the absurdity does 
not mar the story. 

Rupert Croft-Cooke is much the most assured 
and distinguished of this week’s novelists. He 
knows just where he is going, and how to take his 
readers with him. In Tuer he traces the fortunes 
of a young man—high-spirited ? delinquent ? a 
born criminal ?—who fatally combines romance 
with the serious business of top-level cracksmanship. 
He marries “ out of his class " and really loves his 
wife, living the most curious kind of double life 
until he is ‘‘ grassed " and sent to prison. Further 
description would spoil this brilliant and subtle 
story, and ruin the author’s superbly contrived 
ending. 

What would a “ Gorshek " General do if he 
captured a complete symphony orchestra, with 
all its instruments, at a time when his High 
Command had instructed him to kill all prisoners ? 
Read Alan Sillitoe’s THe Generar and see. I 
wonder if Tchaikovsky's Pathetic Symphony 
really sets the right note. I wonder if the General 
—surely an anomaly among the baboon-like 
“* Gorsheks "" ?—would really have—but, as I have 
already advised, read this book and see ! 

His publishers tell me that Anthony Burgess’s 
Tue Ricut To An ANswer is “ a brilliant jest in 
earnest.” I myself should have called it yet 
another version of “ mud in the Midlands,”’ with 
a dash or two of Orientalism thrown in for bad 
measure. How rigidly conformist all these angry 
young novelists can be ! 





BOOKS REVIEWED. 
Diptomat, by Charles Thayer. (Joseph; 253.) 
Tue Commonweatta We Live In, by Dudley 
Barker. (H.M.S.O.; 2s. 64.) 
InDIAN INTERVAL, by Babbot. (Hammond ; 16s.) 
Tae Fatt or Sincapore, by Frank Owen. 
(Joseph ; 215.) 

Snake Man, by Alan Wykes. (Hamilton ; 21s.) 
ADMIRAL LorD ANSON, i S. W. C. Pack, 
C.B.E., M.Sc., A.D.C., R. (Cassell ; 355.) 
DANCING For DiaGuiLev: The Memoirs of Lydia 

Sokolova, edited by Richard Buckle. (Murray ; 


25s.) 

Sons or Gop, 4 Gwyn Griffin. (Angus and 
Robertson ; 16s.) 

Tae Boox or Lirz, by C. H. B. Kitchin. 
(Davies ; 16s.) 

Turer, by Rupert Croft-Cooke. (Eyre and 
Spottiswoode ; 15s.) 

Tue Genera, by Alan Sillitoe. (Alen ; 13s. 6d.) 


Tue Ricut To An Answer, by Anthony Burgess. 
(Heinemann ; 16s. 
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CAR OF THE MONTH—THE SIMCA ARONDE ETOILE. 
By LIEUT.-COLONEL A. G. DOUGLAS CLEASE, B.Sc., A.M.I.Mech.E. 


CARs of different nationalities seem to possess a character of their own, 

compounded of appearance and performance. One has only to consider 
the average run of American, British, French, German and Italian cars to 
realise the truth of that statement. : 

Certainly the Simca Aronde Etoile asserts its French nationality in various 
ways, not perhaps so much in its a nce as in its manner of performance. 
At the same time its appearance, while not unlike that of several other cars 
of its class and size, with downward curving bonnet meeting a wide and slightly 
concave radiator grille, wings running through from the headlamps to the rear 
light clusters, wide-curved screen and rear window, has subtle indefinable 
differences that suggest its country of origin. 

In particular the interior is unusual in its furnishings, for door handles, 
window winders, the door of the glove compartment, and some of the 
mouldings on the fascia and doors are of white plastic. The speedometer, too, 
has a horizontal scale with 1o m.p.h. increment markings along which 
extends a red line as speed increases, rather reminiscent of an oversize clinical 
thermometer. Unfortunately on the test car the red indicating line did not 
zeré correctly, so that it was impossible to take acceleration timings. It 
seemed that the initial error continued along the scale, but in diminishing 
effect. These unusual features quickly caught the attention of feminine 
passengers, to one of whom I owe the 
clinical thermometer simile. 

To my mind it is the 
that suggests the car's nationality, 
for it has the Flash engine of only 
1290 c.c. (74 mm. bore and 75 mm. 
stroke) and a four-speed gearbox with 
well-chosen ratios to propel a roomy 
four-door saloon with a wheelbase of 
8 ft. of in. This it does surprisingly 
well, without any suggestion that 
it is underpowered or over-bodied, 
as I had feared might prove to be the 
case. 
The engine develops 48 b.h.p. at 
4800 r.p.m. on a low, for these days, 
compression ratio of 7.2 to 1, and 
if the gearbox is used, as it is- 
obviously intended it should be in 
view of its gear ratios, it is a lively 
and sweet-running unit at all times. 
The top-gear gatio is on the high 
side at 4.4 to 1, which makes itself 
apparent below a speed of about 
25 m.p.h. by hesitant acceleration 
and ‘some engine vibration, so that 
it is desirable to change down to 
the very useful third gear of 6.5 to 1. 

At above 30 m.p.h. on top gear, 
however, the engine is very willing 
and flexible, and at 40 m.p.h. it 
is getting into its stride in remarkable 
fashion. Indeed, it is at speeds over 
4° m.p.h. that the engine seems at its best, and gives the impression that 
it is precisely for high-speed cruising on the long straights of continental 
roads that it is intended. A cruising speed of 60 m.p.h. is very 
comfortable running for it, and it was still quiet and smooth when a maximum 
speedometer reading of just over 80 m.p.h. was obtained on top gear, 
corresponding to a true 75 m.p.h. I estimated, with a third gear maximum of 
an estimated 60 m.p.h. 

The gearbox is a strange mixture of good and indifferent, for the synchro- 
mesh on the upper three ratios works well and gives quiet and easy engagement, 
and there is little noise from it except on first gear, but the steering column 
gear change mechanism itself is somewhat lacking in precision of movement. 
A floor-mounted central gear lever is shortly to be available, I understand, 
and should make a worthwhile improvement. 

But in spite of its indecisive gear the Etoile is a likeable car, for its 
willing engine is allied with good road manners. The springing is firm, but 
not to the extent that it detracts from a comfortable ride, and the steering 
is light and accurate with—to my taste—the right degree of understeer. 
The road-holding is good, and there is little roll in really fast cornering. 

My passengers commented on the good ride in both front and rear seats 
and on the absence of roll. The front suspension is the orthodox wishbone and 
coil spring arrangement with a stabiliser bar, but at the rear the half-elliptic 
springs have coil springs above them, and the telescopic shock absorbers are 
inclined forward and inward, so that they play a part in reducing roll. 

The driving position is comfortable, although the two-spoked wheel is a 
little close to one, and a driver with large feet might find that clutch and brake 
pedals are a little too close together. Visibility is good all round. The hand- 
brake control under the scuttle is of pull-up type, and is released from its 
ratchet by giving it a quarter-turn. Hydraulic brakes in 10-in. diameter 
drums are quite adequate. 

Subsidiary controls are mounted on the steering column, there being two 
small rotary switches for screenwiper and town-and-country horn notes, and 
a rotary switch on the end of a projecting stalk on the right for the lights. 
The first movement of this brings on the side and rear lights on the offside 
only, for parking during the hours of darkness, the next movement switches 
on the nearside lights as well, and the final movement brings on the 

ps. The knob of this switch also pulls out or pushes in, to give full 
or dipped beams. 

The horn switch is a half-ring below the steering wheel and is carried by the 
steering column casing, so that its position does not change with movement 


THE LONG STRAIGHTS OF CONTINENTAL ROADS.” 
ITS FRENCH NATIONALITY. 


CHOSEN AS THE CAR OF THE MONTH: THE SIMCA ARONDE ETOILE, A SMALL, LIVELY SALOON 
WHICH SEEMS TO BE IDEALLY SUITED, IN COLONEL CLEASE’S WORDS, “ FOR HIGH-SPEED CRUISING ON 


(Price £563, plus £235 14s. 24. Purchase Tax.) 


of the wheel. The screen washer knob is below the edge of the fascia for right- 
hand operation. Flashing indicator lights are controlled by a lever on the top 
of the steering wheel boss, and have a tell-tale green light on the speedometer, 
which also has combined in it a fuel gauge with a red warning light that comes 
on when it is time to refuel. There are also warning lights for oil pressure 
and dynamo charge. 

Ignition switch and starter switch are combined and operated by a key, 
but another key is provided for the lock in each front door, and a third key 
unlocks the boot lid, which is spring-loaded and opens upwards automatically. 
Thus the car can be left in a public garage with its controls accessible to an 
attendant but with the luggage safely locked up in the boot. 

There are thus several very practical features in the Etoile, others being the 
generous size of the boot in relation to the size of the car, the 9}-gallon petrol 
tank, and the wide opening of the four front-hinged doors, making it easy for 
even the elderly and not too sprightly to enter or leave the car. Ventilating 
panels are fitted to al! four door windows, and on a hot day the front panels 
can be swung out through more than ninety degrees so as to scoop in a cooling 
draught. The main windows wind down flush with the waist rail. 

Altogether the Etoile reminds one irresistibly of motoring in France, by 
its liveliness and willingness to maintain a high cruising speed over long 

distances with comfort for the 
occupants. At the same time, it 
is perfectly at home on our slower 
and more tortuous British roads, 
and on the hills and in the byways 
of the Cotswolds it showed that 
it had ample power and possessed 
good manceuvrability. 

The Etoile and other Simca 
models. are imported by Chrysler 
Motors Limited, Kew, Surrey, and 
the price of the Etoile is £798 14s. 2d. 
including purchase tax, plus {10 
12s. 6d. for a heater. 


MOTORING NOTES 


Recent publications by the 
A.A. are the Handbook for Ireland, 
the booklet ‘“‘Where to get Service 
at Night,” and the booklet ‘ Cara- 
vanning and Camping, and Farm- 
houses ” with maps showing the 
location of sites and farmhouses. 


the 


Sporting fixtures during 
month of June include the Dutch 
Grand Prix at Zandvoort (5), the 
Scottish Rally of the Royal Scottish 
A.C. (6-10), the Midnight Sun Rally 


IT IS A CAR WHICH IN A SUBTLE WAY ASSERTS 
in Sweden (15-18), the 
Grand Prix (19), the 
24-Hour Race (25-26), and the French Alpine Rally (27-30). 


Belgian 
Le Mans 





Speed limits are now in force in France at week-ends, and on Whit- 
Monday, August 15th, October 31st, November 1st, and December 24 and 25. 
For private cars the limit is too km.p.h. or 62 m.p.h. Stringent penalties 
have also been introduced for infractions of the Code de la Route, and for 
minor offences the police have powers to levy fines on the spot. For more 
serious offences heavy fines and periods of imprisonment from three days up 
to six months may follow legal proceedings. 





At Fort Dunlop a new high-speed tyre testing plant has been in operation 
for the last few months, its major task being to test the new designs of tyres 
required for attempts on the World’s Land Speed Record during the summer. 
Tests can be made up to a speed of 550 m.p.h., the test machine being housed 
in an underground chamber and observed by closed circuit television in a 
control room above ground. 





In delivering the Wakefield Memorial Lecture at the College of Aero- 
nautical and Automobile Engineering last month the Hon. Brian Rootes 
spoke about roads and the motor industry in Britain. Britain has spent less 
on road construction and maintenance in recent years, both per vehicle and 
as a share of the gross national product, than almost any other European 
country. The majority of the {5,000,000 of capital equipment used to build 
M.1 is now lying idle in dumps, and the 5000 man force assembled to do the 
work has been disbanded—because no equal project was ready when M.1 
was completed. While encouraging the motor industry to expand, the 
Government handicaps it by not providing the roads to carry the vehicles 
it produces. 





At a luncheon at the R.A.C. on May 9, the Chairman of the Club, 
Mr. Wilfrid Andrews, presented the Dewar Challenge Trophy for 1959 to 
Lord Nuffield and Mr. George Harriman, representing the British Motor 
Corporation. The trophy is awarded for the most outstanding British 
technical performance during the year, and the citation coupled the name 
of Mr. Alec Issigonis, the designer, with that of the B.M.C. for “ advanced 
development in automobile design as exemplified by the Morris Mini-Minor 
and Austin Seven 850.” 
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